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Behind the By-Lines 


are happy print the article entitled 
Segregation Eleanor Roosevelt who needs 
introduction. Her interest the area 
human relations has made her known 
throughout the Never has her sub- 
ject been more importance, not only 
America, but throughout the world. 

Stephen Corey, formerly Dean 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
now returns teaching activities profes- 
sor education that institution. dis- 
cusses The Conant Report the American 
High School, During the year 1959-1960 
was leave from Columbia advise the 
Institute Education, Delhi, India. 
the author “Instructional Leadership” 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

Joseph Justman, Professor Education, 
Brooklyn College member Gamma 
Iota Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. writes 
the subject The Future Our High 
Schools. held the first Kappa Delta 
Fellowship International Education, dur- 
ing the year 1956-1957. the author 
“College Teaching” with Walter Mais, 
Instruction” with Briggs 
and “Secondary Education” with Briggs 
and Leonard. 

Mr. Ronald MacFarlane London, 
England has written Overseas Students 
the United Kingdom. member 
the staff the London Overseas Students 
Department the British Council and Sec- 
retary the London Conference Over- 
seas Students. has been newspaper 
reporter. editor “Overseas Stu- 
dents London” (1958). 

Foreign Students the United States 
abstract made The Editor news 
release from the Institute International 
Relations, received June, 1959. 

Alain Renoir, Assistant Professor 
English the University California 


(Berkeley), the author The Satellites 
and the Teacher Literature. received 
his secondary education Paris, France and 
his doctorate from Harvard. has been 
frequent contributor English, Finnish, 
Dutch, Danish, and Swedish journals. 

President Henry Hill George Pea- 
body College Laureate Counselor the 
Executive Council Kappa Delta Pi. 
has occupied executive positions several 
the largest cities the United States 
and has contributed widely many maga- 
zines, books, reports and surveys. 
President Elect the American Associa- 
tion Colleges Teacher Education, His 
article entitled The Administration 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Merritt Thompson Emeritus 
Professor Education the University 
Southern California. Associate Editor 
for Foreign Exchanges the “Personalist.” 
has written much for various magazines 
including book reviews from the Spanish, 
French and Italian. writes Neg- 
lected Educator. 

President Smith Troy State Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama for more than twenty 
years was director the Division Instruc- 
tion, Alabama Department 
member our Zeta Gamma Chap- 
ter. received his doctorate from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. has 
been engaged school administration for 
about years. His subject Strengthen- 
ing the General Education Teachers. 

“And Unawares Morality 
Pope submitted John Brownell, 
Assistant Professor Education Clare- 
mont Graduate School. holds Ed.D. 
degree from Stanford University. has 
written frequent articles for the California 
Journal Educational Research. 


Myron Lieberman Professor Edu- 
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Segregation 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


has existed the U.S. 
for long time. has been less pro- 
nounced certain parts the country 
than others. Owing the fact that 
slavery was not really needed the 
North, slaves never really became part 


the social fabric the Northern 
states, but the South they were needed 
cultivate the crops that the pattern 
slavery persisted until the war between 
the States and Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. This freed the slaves 
legally, but there more freedom 
than mere legal pronouncement. Real 
equality can only obtained 
change the minds and hearts men 
and that comes about very slowly. There 
not yet real equality the North, 
though there are not many restrictions 
exist this day the South. 
Democracy form government 
which tries actually give equal oppor- 
tunity all its citizens and give equal 
justice all people. This impossible 
long segregation exists. The mere fact 
segregation means discrimination and 


there can equality where there 
discrimination. 

the world whole there has been 
tendency for the white race look 
upon itself the superior race because 
through early development certain 
areas was able conquer and hold 
subjection many the colored peoples 
the world. result the colored 
peoples developed more slowly because 
lack opportunity. the past few 
years, however, wave has swept over 
the world and country after country 
one way another has managed gain 
its freedom. 

Segregation has not always been based 
color. Sometimes has been based 
religion sex. can take many forms 
and one finds between people the 
same color, simply based nationality 
caste. But segregation all its strange 
patterns its way out because the 
wave freedom which passing over 
the world. Every nation which has newly 
gained its freedom particularly sensi- 
tive the attitude other peoples. 
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There desire for the recognition 
the dignity the new nation and its 
place equality among the nations. 
the beginning many the new nations 
will have great difficulty because there 
are only comparatively few people 
them who have sufficient amount 
training and education set and 
operate their new government. Some- 
times only one section nation pre- 
pared really understand the experi- 
ment democrary which being under- 
taken. matter how difficult this 
going make the first years freedom, 
cannot doubt but that freedom 
going come more and more coun- 
tries the colored areas the world. 
Therefore, segregation must slowly van- 
ish the relations between human 
beings. 

The over-all struggle the world 
today one between Communism and 
Democracy. Communism understands 
the problems brought about segrega- 
tion, accepts wiping out segregation, 
and more helpful the new nations 
than those among who profess Democ- 
racy, then think Communism will have 
won distinct advantage over the Demo- 
cratic nations the world. behooves 
us, therefore, realize that the signifi- 
cance the segregation races the 
effect that our approach, members 
Democratic nations, can have the final 
decisions arrived these new nations. 
These new nations actually hold the 


balance power for the future their 
hands. They hold this balance because 
they cover such large areas land and 
such great numbers people. 

the U.S. have two-fold prob- 
lem because what watched every- 
where and therefore our actions have 
international significance. cannot 
solve our difficulties and remove segre- 
gation from our country, why should 
possible attract the colored peoples 
the world our philosophy, our 
form government, our way life 
when are unwilling give our own 
colored people opportunity for equal- 
ity and justice? This the underlying 
significance for the U.S. the whole 
hoped that will recognized our 
people throughout the nation and that 
serious thought and changes attitudes 
will result. 

Some people hold that the black race 
cannot develop the same heights men- 
tally the white race but that notion 
disproved the exceptions among them 
who have already done spite all 
the handicaps placed their way. 

Changes, particularly the mores 
which have endured for several genera- 
tion, are always painful and very difficult 
but may well that these are part 
the problem survival and therefore 
worthy study the best objective 
minds the country and the 
world. 


Horace Mann: The greatest the American prophets education 


and for democracy.—Joun 
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The Conant Report the 
American High School 


STEPHEN 


COMMENTs Dr. Conant’s re- 
port are not summary com- 
prehensive review his position. What 
principles that, while not always made 
explicit “The American High School 
Today,” seem clearly im- 
plied. 

The first these principles has do, 
actually, with the role great philan- 
thropic foundation. The principle 
vividly implied the Foreword the 
Conant report and suggests that founda- 
tions, their officers, have obligation 
decide what good for the American 
people and then use their resources 
get accepted whatever they deem 
desirable. chief reason for inferring 
this principle the series almost lyrical 
statements made President John 
Gardner the Carnegie Corporation 
his “Foreword” the Conant volume. 
Dr. Gardner contends that the Conant 
report history-making study the 
American High School.” claims that 
the answers given secondary school 
problems and reported this book will 
“good news for American education.” 
contends that would difficult 
find anyone better equipped than Dr. 
Conant make study the Ameri- 
con secondary school this moment 
our history. says, when man 
like James Conant says something can 
done the nation must take notice 
—... “(the report) deals with matters 


fact and its recommendations are 
specific Conant concentrates 
those improvements curriculum 
and school organization which can now 
adopted with confidence any school 
system.” The Foreword concludes with 
Dr. Gardner’s contention that 
would difficult overestimate the 
importance such report this time. 
commend single piece reading 
all Americans who want improve 
their schools would ask them read 
this report.” 

These statements the president 
great foundation support the 
twenty-one recommendations Dr. Co- 
nant makes are not taken lightly. 
The fact that some the statements in- 
volve predictions that are bit prema- 
ture unfortunate, but there mis- 
taking where Dr. Gardner’s sympathies 
lie. And where man’s heart is, there 
may his purse also. The likelihood 
that there may millions dollars 
foundation funds behind list specific 
recommendations for change Ameri- 
can high schools, assures attention some- 
what beyond what might result from 
the inherent merit the recommenda- 
tions. 

second principle inferred from 
“The American High School Today” 
might something like this: What 
good for American society and what 
good for boys and girls best deter- 
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mined the subjective judgments 
distinguished citizen. infer this princi- 
ple because Dr. Conant’s report re- 
plete with highly personal judgments 
about values and school programs. 
respect methodology curriculum 
development, which would include 
course the selection “content,” 
clear, basic idea given how these 
value judgments Dr. Conant’s were 
reached. There adequate recogni- 
tion the large amount research and 
study that other people have conducted 
dealing with the American secondary 
school. With the exception limited 
number tables describing test results 
certain kinds physics courses, 
academic inventories, academic sub- 
jects taken Maryland high school 
enrollments the forty-eight states, 
evidence provided the reader this 
“study” the American High School 
which would enable him make his 
own inferences reach his own deci- 
sions. The methodology Dr. Conant’s 
inquiry illustrates the difficulty dis- 
tinguished scientist apparently had ap- 
plying the method has mastered 
the field physical science the study 
great social institution. 

The third principle inferred was 
that secondary school curricular problems 
can coped with largely through quanti- 
tative arrangements. Dr. Conant’s “re- 
quired programs for all” (p. 47) 
follows: “Four years English, three 
four years social studies—including 
two years history (one which 
should American history) and sen- 
ior course American problems 
year 
mathematics the ninth grade (algebra 


November 


general mathematics), and least one 
year science the ninth tenth grade, 
which might well biology general 
physical science.” talking about Eng- 
lish composition there appears this state- 
ment (p. 50): “The time devoted 
English composition during four 
years should occupy about half the total 
time devoted the study English. 
Each student should required 
write average one theme week.” 
recommendation nine, dealing with 
the programs the academically tal- 
ented (p. 59) Dr. Conant stipulates 
this program: “Four years mathe- 
matics, four years one foreign lan- 
guage, three years science, addition 
the required four years English 
and three years social studies; total 
eighteen courses, with homework, 
taken four years. This program 
will require least fifteen hours 
homework each week.” Dr. Conant has 
nothing say about what specifically 
should learned during four years 
English two years history one 
year mathematics one year 
science four years English com- 
position four years one foreign 
language. Yet this clearly the crucial 
question. Every student the curricu- 
lum knows that time spent learning 
poor criterion curricular quality. Yet 
Dr. Conant seems assume that the 
correct course titles are used and stu- 
dents spend enough time these courses 
and “pass” them, the curriculum will 
good one. 

fourth principle inferred from 
Dr. Conant’s recommendations was that 
the prime purpose the serious part 
the secondary school curriculum 
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teach boys and girls subject matter. 
Very little was said about the way sub- 
ject matter used about the devel- 
opment the higher mental processes, 
about artistic creative activity 
the development physical skills. 
account was taken any probable lack 
relation between “knowing” subject 
matter and “using” it. 

fifth inference from Dr. Conant’s 
report was that the development 
the high school curriculum the learner’s 
wishes are irrelevant. the entire vol- 
ume there but one reference the 
problem movitation (p. 45). The 
central questions Dr. Conant seemed 
ask regard the curriculum were: 
(1) this content important for adult 
life? (2) Can learned young 
people? the answer these two ques- 
tions was the whatever was 
being discussed “got in,” speak. 

final inference was that for school 
work meaningful and important 
must Calvin, and those 
who have been influenced his stern 
attitude toward human life, would 
impressed the spirit Dr. Conant’s 
recommendations. Nowhere attention 
given the probable absurdity choos- 
ing the harder two means that lead 
the same end. Whoever makes this 
choice, other than mistake, could 
either stupid ignorant stubborn 
insane. The same suspicions might well 
entertained about anyone who chose 
end merely because was either easy 
difficult attainment. Using 
culty comprehension important 
criterion curriculum inclusion comes 
close representing educational bank- 
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Regardless Dr. Conant’s report, 
the fact that being widely read, 
the fact that New Jersey and New 
York have talked number 
school people who insist, sometimes 
rather pathetically, that “we already 
have the Conant curriculum,” I’m not 
especially discouraged. The principles 
about curriculum development and var- 
ious other matters that are implicit 
the Conant report, will, believe, prove 
hopeful that the great philanthropic 
foundations will return what prob- 
ably their right and proper role re- 
fraining from trying reform educa- 
tion, but concentrating upon facilitating 
the study educational problems. 
feel, too, that due course will 
recognized that the major purpose 
secondary education not give boys 
and girls opportunity learn vast 
amounts subject matter, but rather 
improve their behavior many respects. 
think, too, assuming that our current 
scare passes, that will again accept 
the authority evidence rather than 
the authority man, matter his 
distinction fields other than those 
which rendering his opinions, 
hope, also, that before too long will 
again recognized that the most im- 
portant single fact considered 
curriculum development probably the 
perception the learner the impor- 
tance what learning. have con- 
fidence, too, that will return the 
basic psychological principle that what 
learned meaningful the degree that 
relevant the learner’s problems, 
and not the degree that hard 
learn. 
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Life’s Loveliest Bouquet’ 


Now autumn days have come when late leaves, mere 
Mist-moistened, sagging with added weight dew, 
Will color cooler days with richer hue, 

And give the dear, sere season lovely cheer. 

Fall, loosing lock leave limb, here; 
Leaves loosen, float, fall rock and roll strew 


The gold autumn’s rare, rare revenue— 


serve, perhaps, pall for autumn’s bier. 


When one’s life-leaves lose lock life and limb, 
Revealing riches Love’s glory-gold, 

Too dear, too near for any scales weigh, 

One knows how mere mist-moistened days can rim 
The winter’s water-weighted ways and hold 


store for him Life’s loveliest bouquet. 


Written after the manner Gerald Manley Hopkins. 
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The Future Our High Schools 


JusTMAN 


now matter public debate. 
the mounting discussion one notices 
hesitancy feature the views pro- 
fessional school people, particularly 
those called “educationists,” presumably 
the ground that they are defending 
vested position. Whatever the reason, 
these views are not being sufficiently 
represented, too often represented 
through proxies exercised unfriendly 
critics. The stakes are too high for this 
sort game. The interests school 
vital importance millions young 
people demand that all sides heard. 

responsible person, whatever his 
professional commitment, fails con- 
cede that the high school must rid it- 
self weaknesses. How fundamental 
these weaknesses are, why they origi- 
nated, what done correct 
them—these are matters often issue. 
The public has been fed steady diet 
alarmist opinion, and many have become 
convinced that none but drastic measures 
will The schoolman 
alarmed, and though persuaded that ac- 
tion necessary, wishes far 
ble specify weakness 
treatment not destroy the re- 
maining healthy organism. This the 
main difference. 

Criticisms the high school have 
been accumulating for years educa- 
tional literature. One dares not claim 
speak representatively for large 
profession, but weaknesses the high 


school such the following have often 
been cited. 

Having swallowed too much, the 
school suffers digestive disturbance. Not 
enough known about how educate, 
high-school level, all the boys and 
girls now admitted, particularly those 
lower reaches intelligence. Students 
are housed, and accommodated with pro- 
grams, which many cases are poor. 
large schools they are arranged large 
classes, where group methods 
struction have been developed serve 
them. (These methods are now being 
augmented the experimental use 
television.) One need not become in- 
volved the small-versus-large class 
controversy observe that, regardless 
class size, student needs individual 
help becoming educated. This help 
students not receive because schools 
are overburdened with numbers are 
not position know what do. 

Alternatively, very many schools are 
too small afford any but modest edu- 
cation, although their bareness op- 
portunity has lately been overdrawn. 
Teachers are few, and programs neces- 
sarily restricted. Classes, though smaller, 
nonetheless include students varied 
ability and purpose, whom the con- 
ventional offerings may not apply. Pro- 
gram limitations place severe handicap 
the teachers’ readiness and ability 
help. The scarcity teachers the 
nation whole, and the shortage 
qualified personnel science and mathe- 
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matics are too well known need fur- 
ther mention. 

Though abetted circumstance, the 
school has committed errors its own. 
Somehow there developed consistent 
tendency underestimate intelligence, 
that is, credit the student with less 
learning capacity than actually pos- 
dents well the superior. less 
European schools (of any 
level) youngster expected learn, 
and usually does. American schools 
treat student 100 though his 
mind were need repair. Program 
offerings have been extended and “ad- 
justed” beyond the point creditable 
educational return, and instruction has 
been doled out small doses. Teachers 
expect and accept too little the way 
learning accomplishment. Standards 
have fallen below the level warranted 
the weighty load which the school 
has carried. 

For these and other weaknesses cer- 
tain remedies have been proposed. 
incumbent upon the public, which has 
the responsibility for making the final 
decision, study the proposals care- 
fully, the hidden “riders” along with 
the open statements. proposal should 
accepted its advertised value, re- 
gardless the fame the sponsor. 
Here are two proposals lately publi- 
cized, and suggested lines reasoning 
which they may, part, assessed. 


Proposal Create Intellectual 
Class: Special Education for Superior 
Students 


Veering toward the European pattern, 
the high school could separate superior 
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students and involve them special 
program study—taut, challenging, 
packed with basic learning. This proposal 
made directly implicit pointed 
unfavorable comparisons American 
education with French, Swiss, Dutch, 
Danish, other. has adherents among 
scores American notables, including 
Admiral Rickover. 

fairness the sponsors should 
mentioned that they not set out 
copy European education. They are im- 
pressed the results and test 
the methods. They not seek strat- 
ify American society but proclaim the 
need for strong intellectual class 
assume the leadership. They are not 
partial wealth but would nurture in- 
tellectual talent wherever they find it. 
Many profess concern for improving the 
education all students, not alone the 
gifted. Nevertheless, much criticism 
would stilled and pressure upon the 
school reduced were immediate measures 
taken affect mainly the education 
the superior. 

Assuming that the proposal 
judged the basis its own texts and 
not this characterization, the follow- 
ing questions still seem pertinent: 

How does this proposal square 
with our conception democracy? 

postulates strong intellectual aris- 
tocracy. sponsors form educa- 
tional segregation based intellect. Its 
sures greater educational benefits the 
abler, lesser benefits those less well- 
endowed nature. 

Some the adherents (probably 
minority) bespeak special zeal for 
democracy. For them the United States 
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constitutionally republic, not de- 
mocracy; and that their commitment. 
All adherents insist pointing out that 
equality not natural law but 
ethical and moral principle, and mak- 
ing distinction between equality and 
equalitarianism. They may cite Thomas 
Jefferson apostle democracy 
who nonetheless prepared for Virginia 
intellectually selective plan educa- 
cation. (They seldom trouble add 
that, the 133 years since Jefferson’s 
death, democracy has grown; that 
many intellectual respects Jefferson was 
European; that Jacksonian rather than 
Jeffersonian principles have long been 
ascendant American life.) 

Would “the educated person” pic- 
tured this proposal win the acceptance 
the public? 

may assumed that education 
will succeed unless the ideal fosters 
well-received the public. gain 
approval, the ideal must embody the 
singular qualities and genius the peo- 
ple heightened degree. The ideal 
projected this proposal not un- 
known us. the educated Euro- 
pean—cultivated, worldly, intellectually 
self-possessed, reserved toward whatever 
savors “public” “mass” quality. 
only two respects: human warmth 
and understanding, and grasp com- 
monplace reality. 

contrast the educated American 
less urbane, less intellectual, more 
the common earth. Less erudite, com- 
mands greater fund practical 
edge and enormously greater sense 
how use it. one with people, 
and drawn their problems: Humani 
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nil alienum puto. ques- 
tionable whether the American people 
would wish make the change, and 
even more questionable whether they 
should. 

With generations experience 
the sort education being proposed, 
why are European countries tending 
the other direction? 

movement today taking place 
European education. 
two-class system being modified 
favor more democratic, intertwined 
structure. The common school being 
built upward, secondary education 
being opened many more students, 
and purely intellectual 
among students and among programs 
study are being obliterated. This tak- 
ing place Germany, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, Italy, and even 
extent France. England has 
modified its traditional education that 
some the changes have provoked the 
same criticism heard the United 
States. Russian education, with its great 
premium intellectual talent, has not 
adopted two-class form. Experienced 
European educators visiting American 
schools not infrequently find more 
praise than editorial writers Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

Admittedly European education, 
abandoning its extreme position, seek- 
ing better middle ground. this the 
time, however, for American education 
reverse its course? 

How will the separate education 
accomplished? 

Two ways are open: separate su- 
perior students within existing larger 
consolidated schools; educate them 
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separate institutions. 

larger schools ability grouping 
maintained same extent, and could 
carried out more rigorously desired. 
small schools educational separation 
superior students often not feasible. 
When students entire grade, for 
example, number 45, almost im- 
possible provide special program 
study for the top per cent. School 
consolidation could hurried, but 
many localities feasible limits con- 
solidation have already been reached 
and the schools remain small. 

Maintaining superior students sep- 
arate schools involves not, France, 
providing facilities for several hundred 
thousand (this already being done 
select private and public education) but 
building network institutions 
accommodate million and half now, 
perhaps additional half million within 
few years. Where would such schools 
located? Under whose auspices would 
they operated? Would they continue 
“public” schools become “state” 
schools the continental European 
sense? 


Proposal Make Education More 
Demanding within the Existing Pat- 
tern Comprehensive School; 
Basic Program for the Academi- 


cally Talented 


This essence Dr, Conant’s pro- 
posal which has elicited much favorable 
attention. rejects the doctrine seg- 
regated education, endorses the principle 
single comprehensive school, and 
would reform education within that 
school. Canvassing broad range 
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problems, dominated these salient 
concerns: make high-school education 
more significant and demanding for all 
students; ensure for the academically 
talented strong program basic aca- 
demic studies; quickly possible, 
reduce the host small schools 
fewer, larger, and more truly compre- 
hensive units. 

Dr. Conant’s The American High 
School Today “must” reading. 
fact-filled report, illuminated percep- 
tive, constructive thought. Its author 
merits tribute for his judicial approach 
school problems and humane judg- 
ments, even criticism. Many his 
specific recommendations could bene- 
ficially accepted face value. The pro- 
posal whole (except for the unwork- 
able formula for school merger) would 
—despite the expressed criticism below 
—represent improvement over much 
the prevailing education. Neverthe- 
less, design for American education 
even the near-term future, needs 
searching examination. 

Basic the proposal the program 
for academically talented students. 
recommended that such students, con- 
stituting the upper per cent the 
national student population, pursue 
program four years English, four 
social studies (including two years 
history and one problems Ameri- 
can government), four foreign lan- 
guage second language may 
added), four mathematics, three 
science, with art and music minor 
subjects. Homework total least 
hours per week. Highly gifted stu- 
dents, those the top three per cent 
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national basis, are have special op- 
portunities for advanced study leading 
early college admission admis- 
sion with advanced credit. 

Other students are encouraged 
follow this course study ex- 
tent commensurate with their ability. 
Ready-made program patterns labeled 
planned individually. Ability grouping 
would maintained subjects, not 
across the board. For most students 
minimum prescription four years 
English, three four social studies, 
and one each mathematics and science 
proposed. The balance the program 
elective studies drawn from academic 
vocational fields, including clerical, 
distributive, industrial, agricultural, and 
homemaking. Homework would aggre- 
gate hours week. Very slow learn- 
ers, particularly those retarded read- 
ing, are given modified academic 
course and simple trade training leading 
early entrance into full-time employ- 
ment. 

This brief synopsis makes refer- 
ence the many helpful observations 
regarding counseling, testing, the use 
homerooms, remedial reading, the need 
for exploring new areas vocational 
education, and teaching science and for- 
eign language. dwells the central 
matter, which the program, and sets 
the stage for the following questions: 

What good high-school educa- 
tion for superior students? 

There lack clarity about this 
one reads pages 58-59 Dr. Conant’s 
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text. The term “superior” not used; 
the reference consistently “academ- 
ically talented.” The latter are defined 
those the highest per cent 
academic ability national basis. Stu- 
dents scoring within this range scho- 
lastic aptitude tests are presumed 
capable carrying the recommended 
academic program. If, however, coun- 
selor becomes convinced that student 
having difficulty with either mathe- 
matics foreign language, “he should 
then decide the student question 
not academically talented.” 

terms desired program (as Dr. 
Conant himself prefers) fitting pro- 
gram the student? The proposal fails 
take account superior students other 
than those defined “academically tal- 
ented,” and the case the latter 
less than consistent with its own princi- 
ples. 

million and half students the 
upper per cent range are 
intellectually superior group with di- 
verse aptitudes, interests, and motiva- 
tions for study. fine student may 
keen mathematics and care little for 
languages. Others may generally pro- 
ficient academic subjects but have 
major talent for non-academic pursuits 
art, music, business, technology. 
Intelligence not attracted only 
academic studies. Repeated samplings 
have shown that college students 
engineering are, the whole, more in- 
telligent than those liberal arts; tech- 
nical high school students are least 
capable those academic programs. 
Excellent students are found special- 
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ized and even vocational high schools 
where they are challenged their own 
interest and sense purpose. 

creditable avoid use the 
overworked term “superior.” Yet such 
students exist and they are not always 
synonymous with 
ented.” may assumed that the pro- 
posal offers superior students who 
not fit the latter category freer oppor- 
tunity pursue diversified programs 
their own choosing. This good, but 
not all able students reasonably merit 
the same privilege? Why should the 
academically talented committed 
prescribed course study? person 
goes farthest what can best, not 
what does well along with many 
other people. General education goal, 
not specified group subjects. 

The current high school, although 
fails the mark, has more realistic 
through diversification programs, 
grant each student his own opportunity 
for good education. Examples may 
drawn from the large New York City 
school system which, despite its short- 
comings, does offer plentiful opportuni- 
ties. Special-purpose schools such 
Brooklyn Technical, Bronx Science, Mu- 
sic and Art have top-flight students who 
specialized ways obtain good gen- 
eral education. The vocational “School 
for Performing Arts” enrolls high-cali- 
ber students who choose educate 
themselves through the artistic disci- 
plines music, dance, and drama. Var- 
ious comprehensive high schools permit 
their students “major” music, art, 
science, literature, creative writing, 
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foreign languages. Even the much- 
criticized small high schools rural 
areas, single talented teacher music, 
art, poetry, mathematics, drawn 
student similar interest, can inspire 
and guide more intensive talent-cen- 
tered education. Would not more 
promising encourage the development 
the high-school program along these 
lines than return the conventional 
academic course study which many 

What the ideal the educated 
person presented this proposal? 

The ideal more acceptable than the 
one previously considered—more recog- 
nizably the image democratic 
But the image stereotyped, 
and the stereotype academic, even 
bookish. ignores the educated man 
unconventional non-studious pursuits. 
all ages there have been men whose 
concerns have taken them off the beaten 
Vinci Leonard Bernstein. And these 
men have contributed notably civiliza- 
tion. Beethoven declared that there 
more wisdom music than all philos- 
ophy and science. Conant’s proposal 
views art and music though they were 
enjoyable pastime for Sunday after- 
noon. The hobbyist inventor, the imag- 
inative craftsman, the writer, the con- 
structive politician, the labor mediator, 
the gifted actor, the 
worker—do they not stand educated 
people are they merely “marketing” 
skills? 

unlikely that society would sub- 
mit this sort “typing” the edu- 
cated person. High school students 
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rarely select their leaders from their 
academically-talented superiors; they 
look for different talents leadership. 
this respect they are not unlike their 
elders who are willing recognize the 
man knowledge but not accord him 
unique Current American 
education more true the American 
temper when refuses “type” edu- 
cated person and seeks foster many 
types there are people. Gifted individ- 
uals particular need encouraged 
develop their varied talents. 

Why does the proposal make 
large commitment the comprehen- 
sive high school? 

alternative intellectually di- 
vided schools, the comprehensive school 
much the better. more demo- 
cratic, affords opportunity for differen- 
tiated education, and (as Dr. Conant ob- 
serves) can occasion perform its task 
well. But also has limitations, not 
alone requirement size. Other 
forms school organization may also 
democratic, and conjunction with the 
comprehensive school, offer more pliant 
and flexible ways good education. 
form school organization means 
end; its use should not rule out 
other means which are also serviceable. 

Large cities have been developing spe- 
cial-purpose schools complement those 
which are comprehensive. Such schools, 
more efficient for some programs, are 
open students qualified interest 
aptitude. effect, few such schools 
are intellectually exclusive; but more 
often they cut across intellectual lines 
and serve student body homogeneous 
mostly purpose study. one 
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would call music school 
school languages. Such schools 
not replace the comprehensive school 
but extend it. 

The proposal’s recommendation 
merge the existing 21,000 schools into 
9,000 comprehensive units unfeasible. 
physically almost impossible ac- 
complishment. Small schools sparsely 
settled districts might have greater 
chance success they were encouraged 
experiment with various forms 
school organization, already existent 
still developed. comprehensive 
high school with graduating class 
100 students (the minimum acceptable, 
according the proposal) may suffice 
serve college-going students; 
hardly large enough conduct tech- 
nical vocational program. better 
solution such case might transfer 
some students neighboring special- 
ized school (if one were available) than 
attempt provide for them within 
comprehensive unit. 


What Other Things Can Done? 


one under the delusion that the 
two proposals will disposed 
such critical reasoning this. There 
too great emotional commitment 
too many people, even were the rea- 
soning unimpeachable. Besides, Dr. 
Conant’s proposal too good “dis- 
posed of.” Rid its oversimplification 
and re-drawn larger perspective 
the purposes and possibilities the high 
school, could offer much-needed di- 
rection. But other proposals need 
considered, too, either jointly alter- 
natively—less dramatic and sweeping 
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perhaps, but possibly equal greater 
use safeguarding what valuable 
our education. The American high 
school young giant, with enormous 
vitality and painful crudities. cer- 
tainly worth-while preserving the vital- 
ity while eliminating the crudities. 

correct the weaknesses the high 
school, attack would have 
launched many fronts. Here are ex- 
amples other things that could 
done. Because space limitation, they 
are offered concise, almost peremp- 
tory manner; but the spirit which 
prompts them far from peremptory. 
For the ultimate benefit the high 
school proposal for change should 
passed without challenge. 

Particularly metropolitan schools 
(where most students are found), 
reduce classes educable size. class 
can taught, but the students 
cannot effectively educated. Along 
with class size, reduce teaching schedules 
reasonable work load. teacher 
not teaching machine which can 
turned off and the sound bell. 
Most teachers will good job under 
reasonable working conditions. Establish 
the conditions and hold the teacher re- 
sponsible for the job. 

Determine what extent high- 
school education enforced obliga- 
tion and where becomes privilege. 
Nobody learns unless willing 
learn, and for too many students the 
school custodial institution. 
seems reasonable that, whereas some 
high school attendance (e.g., the 
age 16) should compulsory, con- 
tinuation beyond this point should 
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privilege. Students need im- 
pressed that, they wish continue 
school, they must invest their energy 
learning. This accord with Dr. 
Conant’s proposal have some students 
leave the school the end the 
10th grade. 

Raise the assessment students’ 
capacity learn, particularly “aver- 
age” students. This would have the ef- 
fect elevating standards for all. The 
intelligence students has been de- 
valued extent that many are 
longer fed with spoon but with 
eye-dropper. need more virile psy- 
chology learning, and teaching meth- 
ods which place greater burden 
accomplishment upon The 
change would have take effect the 
earliest grades and become more pro- 
nounced the junior and senior high 
schools. 

the light this assessment, re- 
view current offerings the high school, 
retaining and strengthening subjects 
educational promise, discarding the 
others. subject has educational potency 
when challenges the ability and inter- 
ests students and exercises their 
thought and skill. optimum high 
school curriculum lies 
tween limited offerings, prescribed and 
elective, and the sprawling disarray 
subjects have now. Dr. Conant’s 
proposal abolish ready-made curricu- 
lum patterns and individualize pro- 
grams excellent. But the proposal 
should hold for students all ability 
levels—each student have the oppor- 
tunity pursue program shaped his 
objectives, with core essential studies. 
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The size the core may itself sub- 
ject individual determination. 

Encourage classroom teachers 
assume more responsible role devel- 
oping teaching methods, particularly for 
students high and low ability levels. 
There large gap professional 
knowledge concerning teaching such stu- 
dents. tend depend too much 
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teacher-training institutions whose func- 
tion prepare entrants into teaching 
rather than specialists. The people the 
best position become expert these 
matters are classroom teachers. They 
need released from conformity 
conventional practice, and stimulated 
approach their task with imagination and 
fresh intelligence. 


MOST IMPORTANT NATIONAL LIBRARIES 


Among the most important national may cite the 
Library Congress the United States America, with total hold- 
ing nearly eleven million books and pamphlets and twenty-five 
million other documents; the Lenin State Library Moscow, with 
about nine million books and eleven million other items; the National 
Library Paris, with holding six million printed books; the 
British Museum London, with five million books and bound vol- 
umes periodicals; the Saltykov-Scedrin State Public Library 
Leningrad, with nearly five million books and seven million other 
items; and the National Diet Library Japan, with total holding 
almost five million its central library and branches.— 
UNESCO Chronicle, January-February, 1959. 
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walked road with many hazards strewn, 
But willed string the broken harp peace, 
That might ring again perfect tune; 
That war and tyranny earth might cease. 
championed the rights all mankind 
Against encroaching despots’ boastful scheme 
shackle nations with the chains that bind. 
The dignity man became his theme. 

fighter the very end, fought 

That might live carry the fight 
That Liberty which every nation sought 
Might reality well right. 

Although for him the warfare now done, 


The world pays homage that his courage 
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Overseas Students the 
United Kingdom 


ANY THOUSANDS overseas visitors 

come the United Kingdom 
each year. They come for many reasons 
—for relaxation, for business profes- 
sional purposes, look their ances- 
tors visit their relations—or they 
come study. Britain has long been 
centre for students research workers 
from overseas but during the years since 
the end World War there has been 
startling increase their numbers and 
the present time there are students 
from abroad studying almost every con- 
ceivable subject practically every in- 
stitution higher education through- 
out the British Isles. 

Because the diversity the British 
education system and the freedom 
citizens the British Commonwealth 
come and they will, there 
means knowing exactly how many 
overseas students there are the coun- 
try any one time. careful estimate 
based the available information indi- 
cates that there are this country dur- 
ing the present academic year, 1958-59, 
about 42,100 students whose permanent 
residence foreign British Com- 
monwealth country other 
United Kingdom. probable that the 
United Kingdom now has more stu- 
dents from abroad than any other coun- 
try, except possibly the U.S.A. 

overseas student can said 


someone who comes from overseas 
follow some course higher further 
education intending return home 
when finished. Such students in- 
clude those studying universities, 
polytechnics and technical colleges, 
nurses training hospitals, law students 
the Inns Court, teachers Ex- 
change schemes, and trainees com- 
merce and industry. 

This new influx students from 
abroad began 1945 when with com- 
munications once more restored, young 
men and women, particularly from 
British Colonial countries began ar- 
rive search that wider knowledge 
and experience which would enable 
them play their part the economic 
and social development their own 
countries. 1950 was estimated that 
there were 12,000 Britain. Four years 
later the number had more than dou- 
bled and year year there continues 
steady increase which shows 
signs declining. 

1950, the number overseas 
students British universities rose ra- 
pidly around 8,000. During the next 
nine years their number increased more 
slowly, and the number university 
students from overseas the present 
academic year, 1958-59, 10,673, 
which about per cent the total 
university student population. the 
same period much steeper rise took 
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place those entering polytechnics and 
technical colleges and there are now 
nearly many there are univer- 
sities, representing between and 
per cent the total number full- 
time students this type college. 

Apart from universities and technical 
colleges, substantial numbers over- 
seas people are found training 
commerce and industry. Their numbers 
are difficult determine, but many 
firms, particularly those with overseas 
connections, regularly accept them for 
training and some have their own train- 
ing schemes. There big group law 
students the Inns Court which par- 
ticularly attract Indians and West Afri- 
cans; and almost every hospital the 
United Kingdom are found over- 
seas student nurses, many them from 
the Federation the West Indies. 

the universities, fifty per cent 
the overseas students are taking tech- 
nological subjects, medicine pure sci- 
ence. technical colleges, engineering 
attracts most overseas students (2,500) 
and over 2,000 are taking the General 
Certificate Education “A” level 
science subjects. 

There are few subjects which are not 
being studied somewhere some stu- 
dent. directory issued the West 
Nigerian Students’ Office, which lists 
different courses, gives some idea the 
diversity studies undertaken non- 
university students from abroad, includ- 
ing beauty culture, broadcasting, house- 
craft, insurance, journalism, 
local government and tailoring. 

Overseas students are found 
every university nearly every techni- 
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cal college and all sorts other 
places instruction throughout the 
United Kingdom. The greatest number, 
not than half, are the London 
area, with 4,740 the University 
London and further 6,041 London 
technical colleges. The world-wide repu- 
tation Oxford and Cambridge such 
that the ambition great many 
students from abroad gain entrance 
and there are 1,600 divided about 
equally between these two universities. 
But all the Universities England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland 
accept students from abroad, the greatest 
numbers being Edinburgh (517), 
Manchester (432), Leeds (420), Glas- 
gow (340), Durham (322) and Bir- 
mingham (318). 

The large number British Colonial 
and Commonwealth students who suc- 
ceed gaining entrance British uni- 
versities and technical colleges meas- 
ure the standard secondary school 
education their own countries; but 
the provision facilities for higher edu- 
cation many countries has fallen far 
behind the need for trained men and 
women, and the building new univer- 
sities and technical colleges slow and 
expensive process. seems certain that 
young men and women will look for 
long time come those countries 
which can provide them with the train- 
ing and knowledge they urgently 
seek and that Britain will continue 
the major provider higher edu- 
cation. 

Since the majority students come 
from abroad read for first degree 
get training profession trade, 
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they stay for anything between three 
and six years. certain number come 
from countries with good facilities for 
higher education, get their first degrees 
vocational training home and then 
Britain for postgraduate work 
for one two years. There are, for 
instance, 935 Americans studying 
British Universities. The student may 
well man (or woman) who al- 
ready occupying senior position his 
own country and finds himself “stu- 
dent” again because wishes acquire 
some specific piece knowledge skill. 

Two out three overseas students 
come from the independent Colonial 
countries the British Commonwealth. 
They come large numbers from 
Africa and Asia Nigeria, 5,600; Ghana, 
1,300; Kenya, 960; Uganda, 900; In- 
dia, 3,800; Pakistan, 2,200; Malaya, 
2,100; Hong Kong, 1,510); and from 
the West Indies, 4,250. Britain contin- 
ues also attract students from coun- 
tries the Middle East (Iran, 800; 
Iraq, 1,050, United Arab Republic, 
which are among the foreign 
countries listed statistical tables for 
the United Kingdom “Overseas Stu- 
dents London” (published the 
London Conference Overseas Stu- 
dents). 

The majority overseas students 
the United Kingdom have scholar- 
ships. They are financed themselves 
their families and pay the full cost 
travel and from Britain, their main- 
tenance Britain, tuition fees (they 
benefit the same way other students 
from State Local Authority subsidy) 
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and incidental expenses. 
allowance for student from abroad 
(excluding travel and from Britain) 
between £500 and £600 year. 

Universities and technical colleges 
Britain are free decide which students 
they will admit and there central 
organisation through which all appli- 
cations must routed. University en- 
trance strictly competitive basis, 
each university selecting limited num- 
ber students annually for admission 
first degree courses from among those 
applicants who have satisfied minimum 
entrance and other requirements, that 
possession suitable qualifications does 
not guarantee admission. the Faculty 
Medicine, for instance, there are very 
many more applicants than available 
places. 

All universities are prepared con- 
sider applications for admission from 
overseas students who possess certifi- 
cates, other than those obtained after 
examination Britain, which would en- 
title the holder admission recog- 
nised university his own country. 
some cases, however, the student may 
have obtain additional passes the 
equivalent examination before being con- 
sidered eligible for admission. degree 
granted recognised university out- 
side the United Kingdom would nor- 
mally accepted satisfying mini- 
mum entrance requirements, provided 
that appropriate subjects had been taken. 
student whose mother tongue not 
English must prove the university 
authorities that has very good com- 
mand English. 
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Conditions for admission technical 
colleges are also very varied. Overseas 
candidates are normally required 
least years age, have completed 
secondary school course, and have 
sufficient mastery English enable 
them follow courses instruction 
that language. 

some countries, particularly British 
Colonial and few Commonwealth 
countries, candidates who wish study 
Britain are assessed their Educa- 
tion Authorities grounds character, 
academic suitability and financial stabil- 
ity. 

system placing has been built 
since the war the Students Branch 
the Colonial Office. line with politi- 
cal developments, the larger Colonial 
territories and some Commonwealth 
countries have set their own Student 
Offices London. The Colonial Office 
retains for the present all placing 
Universities and Teacher Training Col- 
leges, well specialised forms 
placing. The Student Offices are respon- 
sible for all other forms placing 
polytechnics and technical colleges and 
for practical training. 

The services which Embassies and 
Legations foreign countries are able 
give their students vary. Some, such 
Burma, Egypt, Iraq and Thailand, 
have established machinery for the plac- 
ing their students. 

must appreciated, however, that 
means all overseas students are 
“recommended”; very considerable 
number find their way Britain quite 
independently and make their own ar- 
rangements. Some come inadequately 
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provided financially the hope that 
they may able “work their own 
way through college”; but being stu- 
dent Britain involves 
participation community and not 
simply private study and attendance 
lectures and tutorials. Anyone coming 
Britain study must prepared 
devote his whole time his studies and 
other college activities and must have 
sufficient resources enable him 
this. 

number governments, mostly 
British Commonwealth but also some 
foreign, award scholarships recipients 
who after training will return take 
government administrative, teaching 
professional posts. About 2,000 are aided 
from British international funds. 
They include those financed from Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Funds, 
United Nations Fellows, Colombo Plan 
trainees, British Council Scholars and 
Bursars, teachers from European and 
Commonwealth countries 
change schemes and smaller groups 
such Federation British Industries’ 
Scholars, Athlone Fellows from Canada, 
Nufheld Foundation Scholars, Baghdad 
Pact Scholars and trainees from Ghana 
and Yugoslavia under British technical 
assistance programmes. 

common with other Common- 
wealth countries the United Kingdom 
agreed co-operate the technical 
development foreign and Common- 
wealth countries S.E. Asia and part 
the technical co-operation scheme 
the Colombo Plan provides for the 
training selected personnel. Brit- 
ain the British Council, the request 
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the Government, accepts adminis- 
trative responsibility for the trainees 
coming Britain and May, 1959, 
2,512 had been received. remarkable 
range training has been offered 
students under this scheme, varying 
from animal husbandry ships’ sur- 
veying, from leather technology trac- 
tor maintenance. One the major 
schemes present being carried through 
the training 300 young Indian 
engineering graduates the British 
steel industry equip them for super- 
vising posts the great new Durgapur 
Steelworks present being constructed 
consortium British firms. 
Another large group formed the 
holders Fellowships awarded 
United Nations Specialized Agencies. 
The British Council acts the agents 
the United Nations for the purpose 
arranging training and supervising 
their general welfare. the Spring 
1958 over 3,380, the highest number 
single country, had visited 
Britain. Some come undertake sur- 
veys visits observation. Others 
attend university courses undertake 
research, and for some them special 
courses have been created such the 
one-year course Social Administration 
the University College Swansea. 
This type “tailor-made” course, 
designed meet the needs overseas 
people one which being developed. 
Manchester has established course 
Public Administration for overseas gov- 
ernment servants and the London 
School Economics has included 
course industrial financing its cur- 
rent syllabus, designed for experienced 
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officials from overseas. Others are being 
planned. 

The British Council awards number 
scholarships each year enable young 
graduates, residence Britain for 
period between ten months and two 
years, undergo training under- 
take given piece research. This can 
most conveniently tackled uni- 
versity institute higher education, 
usually under the supervision par- 
ticular scholar scientist who 
authority the chosen field. The award 
such scholarships was one the 
Council’s original activities the years 
before the war and altogether 1958 
4,375 scholars have held Council schol- 
arships places higher education 
the United Kingdom. The subsequent 
careers many these scholars has 
been followed with close interest, for 
among former British Council scholars 
there have been Cabinet Ministers, dis- 
tinguished diplomats, well-known com- 
mentator the British political scene 
and many individuals holding high aca- 
demic distinction all the faculties. 
Reuter message from Latin American 
country recently published the British 
Press reported that prominent archi- 
tect, who had been Council scholar 
ten years before, was “still full praise 
for the kindness with which was re- 
ceived everybody from the university 
professor the taxi-driver. After going 
back his country was appointed 
Dean the Architectural School the 
National University where modified 
the curriculum, giving more importance 
the teaching English. hopes 
that soon the University will open 
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School City Planning based that 
Durham University.” 


Anyone coming from one country 
another undertake course study 
bound have contend with some 
environmental difficulties. The difficul- 
ties are greatest where there are wide 
differences language, climate, customs 
and manners, standards living. Most 
overseas students suffer some degree 
from loneliness and homesickness which 
may interfere with studies and the 
worst lead breakdown health. 

The problems which beset student 
from abroad can mitigated ade- 
quate preparation before leaves home. 
great deal practical information 
and advice about conditions Britain 
available through the British Coun- 
cil overseas. special handbook for 
overseas students entitled “How Live 
Britain” has been prepared the 
Council and can bought students 
before they leave home. Some 60,500 
copies have been produced since 1952. 

the academic side the British Coun- 
cil has prepared, co-operation with 
the Association Universities the 
British Commonwealth, handbook en- 
titled “Higher Education the United 


Kingdom” which gives details courses 


study Universities and technical 
and other colleges the United King- 
dom, and information about admission 
and cost such studies. 

Short introduction courses, residential 
where possible, are arranged the 
British Council number British 
Commonwealth, Colonial 
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countries overseas, and number 
areas the local Church and Mission 
School authorities give students about 
come Britain, help preparing 
them for living Britain. 

the United Kingdom, the British 
Council organises number short 
residential courses. mainly for newly- 
arrived students from Asia and Africa, 
before the academic year begins. They 
are severely practical nature and 
include advice about travel and trans- 
port, shopping, clothing, food, life 
lodgings, use gas and electrical appli- 
ances and differences manners and 
The advantages such courses 
are becoming more widely recognised 
and increasing number places 
study are arranging some form intro- 
duction for their overseas freshmen. All 
the existing facilities are, however, in- 
cover more than small 
proportion newly-arrived students. 

British people, for all their reputation 
for reserve, like considered 
good hosts and there increasing 
anxiety discerned Britain that 
overseas students should made wel- 
come. Moreover the goodwill the 
student today has important bear- 
ing Britain’s future relations with 


other countries. Many will return home 


equipped play important part 
the professional, political and economic 
life their countries. The impressions 
which they form while they are Brit- 
ain will remain with them always and 
may well determine permanently their 
attitude this country. 

The responsibility for the general 
well-being overseas students Brit- 
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ain shared between their own Govern- 
ments (working through their Embassies 
the Student Offices London), places 
study and the British Council. 

The special arrangements made 
universities for the care their over- 
seas students vary good deal. Lon- 
don where there total about 
25,000 internal students, the problem 
numbers can both bewildering and 
alarming. The office the Adviser 
Overseas Students acts kind 
“clearing house” especially for new- 
comers, undergraduates and postgradu- 
ates, directing them the right experts 
within the University with whom they 
can discuss their study. the large 
Colleges the University there are 
part-time Advisers Overseas Students 
and many College Students’ Unions have 
special representatives their Union 
Committees concerned with the welfare 
the members the College who 
come from overseas. 

Principals polytechnics and techni- 
cal colleges are increasingly aware 
their wider responsibilities for the wel- 
fare their growing numbers over- 
seas students. Some colleges have ap- 
pointed special welfare officers ar- 
ranged for members the staff act 
welfare tutors small groups 
overseas students. Most colleges en- 
courage the organisation social and 
cultural activities the Students’ Un- 
ions. recent years the Ministry 
Education, jointly with the British 
Council, has organised short conferences 
London order discuss with 
Principals and staff technical colleges 
the special problems 


dents. circular issued the Ministry 
Education polytechnics and techni- 
cal colleges 1958 made number 
suggestions which, experience has shown, 
may lessen the difficulties overseas 
students. These included points about 
the acceptance students; advice and 
help over personal and social problems; 
the importance suitable living ac- 
commodation; introductory courses for 
newly-arrived students; 
tion the local community. 

The British Council, which has offices 
London and regional network cov- 
ering the rest the United Kingdom, 
receives funds from Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment for the purpose helping 
overseas students settle down quickly 
and come terms with their new sur- 
roundings, make social contacts and 
spend their time Britain the 
best advantage. All students from abroad 
have the chance taking part vari- 
ety courses and study visits designed 
show them the life Britain and 
meet British people. Through the Brit- 
ish Council they can introduced 
British families who will invite them 
into their homes, and they can become 
members one the British Council’s 
international student centres. 

addition these opportunities, the 
British Council provides special services 
for students from countries with which 
official agreement has been reached (at 
present all British Colonial territories: 
Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya and Pakistan; 
and number foreign countries the 
Middle and Far East). Students whose 
arrival notified advance are met 
the air sea port and the psychological 
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well the practical benefit having 
someone meet you arrival 
strange land very considerable. The 
British Council also prepared find 
suitable accommodation for students any- 
where the United Kingdom who are 
recommended their own authorities, 
and for this purpose maintains com- 
prehensive lodgings registers. The situa- 
tion most universities and colleges 
such that very few students can placed 
hostels. Most have live lodgings 
and country which suffers from 
acute housing shortage, the problem 
finding decent place live without 
help can almost insuperable. Many 
universities and some technical colleges 
also maintain lodgings lists for the use 
their students. 


Apart from the opportunities con- 
tact with Britain and British people 
organised available through the 
British Council, many voluntarily-sup- 
ported organisations representing many 
thousands British people, undertake 
regular part their activities some 
form hospitality students from 
abroad. London where the problems 
integration are especially complex, 
partly because the pattern life 
enormous city and partly because 
the large number students concen- 
trated it, there has 
lished the London Conference Over- 
seas Students. Its membership includes 
over organisations representing the 


Churches all denominations, Mis- 
sionary Societies, the Political Parties, 
International and Commonwealth Soci- 
eties, the University London, repre- 
sentatives H.M. Departments State 
and local Borough Committees which 
operate under the wing the Confer- 
ence. Similar co-ordinating bodies have 
been set other cities, such Bristol 
and Edinburgh, and throughout the 
United Kingdom voluntary organisa- 
tions are active extending welcome 
overseas students. 

will seen from the foregoing 
that there awareness Britain 
that large numbers students cannot 
allowed come this country from 
overseas without special arrangements 
being made for their reception and well- 
being. There realisation that stu- 
dent ought allowed come here 
unless has reasonable chance 
succeeding: the consequences failure, 
real imagined, are much greater for 
him than for the British student. 
allowed embark his studies then 
necessary help him overcome 
the difficulties different environment 
and separation from home. one 
claims that all his problems have been 
can solved, but there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that will 
return home having not only achieved 
the academic success sought, but hav- 
ing had the chance meeting British 
people, and getting know Britain 
that can judge for himself the 
kind people are. 


Foreign Students the United 


Tue 


NUMBER foreign students 
studying the United States has 
increased 38% the last five years, the 
Institute International Education re- 
ported survey released today. 

The 47,245 students from 131 coun- 
tries registered Colleges and 
Universities this year represent 
increase over the number last year and 
86% increase over that the aca- 
demic year 1948-49. According all 
available statistics the current figures 
represent the largest foreign student 
population any country the world. 

The post-war period has also pro- 
duced great spurt the exchange 
university teachers and scholars, the in- 
stitute revealed its fifth edition 
Open Doors, annual statistical report 
educational exchange. five years, 
the number foreign professors teach- 
ing our schools has tripled. American 
colleges and universities reported 1,937 
foreign faculty members this year, 
comparison 635 1954-55. With 
1,842 American faculty abroad, this was 
the first year record that “im- 
ported” more professors than “ex- 
ported.” 

The sharp increase both “export” 
and “import” faculty figures reflected 
the S.’s growing concern with educa- 
tion the physical sciences. Nine hun- 
dred and seven, 47% the foreign 


Adapted from News Release (June 12, 
1959), Institute International Education, East 
67th Street, New York City. 


professors brought American schools 
this year were this field. This was 
double the number foreign science 
professors here last year. The number 
American science professors who went 
abroad teach and research was 389, 
43% more than last year. 

“The increasing percentage foreign 
students attracted our science courses 
seems show that the United States 
achieving new status science educa- 
tion,” said President Kenneth Hol- 
commenting the survey. This 
was the first time that the physical and 
natural sciences placed third fields 
interest among foreign students. 
previous year, has scored fourth, fifth 
and even sixth, always trailing behind 
social sciences, and sometimes behind 
medicine and business administration. 

Figures Open Doors are obtained 
surveys conducted the Institute 
International Education through the 
academic year. The Institute, which cele- 
brates its fortieth anniversary this year, 
the world’s oldest and largest private 
multi-national exchange organization. 
administers programs and scholarships 
for 5,000 American and foreign stu- 
dents, teachers and specialists yearly, and 
International education and scholarship 
opportunities. 

The rapidly developing Middle East 
sent record number students here 
this year, according Open Doors, 1959. 
This was the first year that more Middle 
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Easterners came study the 
then Europeans. The largest number 
foreign students (15,823) continued 
come from the Far East and the second 
largest number (10,249) from Latin 
America. The Middle East was third 
with 6,619 and Europe fourth with 
6,601. 

Engineering, which claimed 23% 
the students, continued the most 
popular field study. The humanities 
with 20% was again second. Far and 
Middle Easterners and Latin Ameri- 
cans striving for their countries’ indus- 
trialization, were again concentrated 
engineering. The Far and Middle East- 
erners also accounted for many the 
new students the physical sciences. 

Statistics sources financial sup- 
port showed that again this year the 
single largest group 
were studying their own funds. The 
next largest aided 
scholarships from private organiza- 
tions. There was slight increase this 
year the number students sup- 
ported foreign governments (4.9%), 
with particularly large number Af- 
rican students receiving help from their 
own nations. The United States govern- 
ment gave scholarships aid 4.8% 
all students, and joined with private 
organizations supporting another 2%. 
These statistics again point the vital 
role the private foundations and 
fraternal and civic organizations 
bringing foreign students our shores 
and also seem indicate that the pres- 
tige our schools much factor 
attracting students the availability 
scholarships. 

Still another reason for the influx 
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foreign students this country was 
indicated the large number who said 
they would like employment with the 
overseas branch American firm 
after graduation. Forty-one per cent 
the students answering this question 
the survey expressed such interest. More 
than half these were engineering 
students, third them from the Far 
East. 

Every state the Union, well 
Hawaii, the District Columbia and 
Puerto Rico played host foreign stu- 
dents, according Open Doors, 1959. 
New York has the largest number all 
(13.7%), with New York and 
fornia together accounting for quarter 
all foreign students the country. 

The University California was 
again the institution with the largest 
number foreign students registered. 
The Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology, however, had the highest stu- 
dent body percentage—12% its total 
enrollment. also had more 
foreign faculty members (198) than any 
other College University. 

The Open Doors survey foreign 
physicians showed new high 8,392 
doctors from countries training 
here this year—an increase 10% over 
last year and 65% over five years ago. 
The Far East again sent the largest 
number, with the Middle East showing 
the greatest more doc- 
tors than last year.” 


Statistics Summarized from 
Fact Sheets the Institute 
Abstracted the Editor 


Countries with the most foreign stu- 
dents the United States are Canada 
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(5,432); China, students from Formosa, 
Hong Kong and Macao (3,837); India 
(3,198); Korea (2,471); and Japan 
(2,235); more than third all com- 
ing from these countries. the United 
States four states have more than third 
the students—New York (6,466); 
California (6,253); Michigan 
and Massachusetts (3,008). 

Approximately half the students 
are undergraduates, more than third 
graduates. Almost fourth study engi- 
neering (10,682), fifth study human- 
ities (9,472), seventh study physical 
and natural sciences (6,737). 

The University California ranked 
first enrollment students from 
abroad, the total enrollment 
(1,693). Columbia University enrolled 
1,380 5.2% its enrollment; the 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 
enrolled 762 which 12.4% the stu- 
dent body. 

Fields study are engineering 
10,682, 22.6% all; humanities 9,472, 
20% all; physical and natural sci- 
ences, 6,737, 14.3% all. 

1958-1959 there were 1,937 faculty 
members from foreign educational in- 
stitutions teaching the United States 
colleges and universities (330 from the 
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United Kingdom; 212 from Japan; 172 
from Germany and 156 from India). 
these 907 were teaching natural and 
physical sciences, 286 medicine, 270 the 
humanities. 1957-58 the total was 
1,342. 

these 1,937 members, 330 were 
from the United Kingdom, 212 from 
Japan, 172 from Germany, 156 from 
India, 102 from Canada. this total 
number 907 were the field natural 
and physical science, 286 medicine, 
270 the humanities. 

Nine Institutions had more than 
fifty foreign faculty members each dur- 
ing the year. Among them were: Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology, 198; 
University Wisconsin, 100; Univer- 
sity California, 93; California Insti- 
tute Technology, 70; University 
Chicago, 69. 

Foreign physicians training the 
United States (1958-59) were 8,392 
from countries. these 1,982 were 
from the Philippine Islands; 650 from 
Turkey; 402 from Iran; 304 from 
Korea; 287 from Japan; 279 from India. 

Ten hospitals had more than 
foreign physicians each their staffs 
most which were the New York 
area. Bellevue had its staff. 


People-to-people diplomacy means thousands part-time ambas- 
sadors, all working for better relationships among all peoples. And 
the finest definition ambassador, you will recall, this: “He is, 
above all, man Third Na- 
tional Conference Exchange Persons, 1959. 
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Grain Elevators 


Mrs. 


They tower high, these monuments toil, 
The unremitting toil pioneers 

Who wrung living from virgin soil, 
Unmindful their danger their fears 

and droughts and insect hordes 
That pounced upon the land and left bare, 


loneliness that stirred deep hidden chords 


Within the soul and plunged despair. 


Now, filled with harvest bounty ripe grain, 
They feed the mouths this great hungry world; 
While here upon the vast wide open plain, 

Where men long suffered the days unfurled, 
memory earnest toil they stand— 


These symbols the conquest the land. 
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The Satellites and the Teacher 
Literature 


the launching Sputnik, 
educators 
have been re-evaluating their particular 
disciplines. The most energetic soul- 
searching has been done the teachers 
sciences, and their reassertion the 
value scientific study secondary 
schools constantly brought our at- 
tention the newspapers and maga- 
zines. The teachers literature have 
been somewhat less energetic than their 
scientific colleagues, and their efforts 
have received little publicity. Yet, they 
have means shirked their 
During the past eighteen months, have 
participated several conferences the 
teaching literature and composition 
the secondary schools, attended several 
meetings departments English 
secondary schools, and spoken with in- 
numerable teachers literature sec- 
ondary schools. all these occasions, 
hear question asked, explicitly im- 
plicitly, with increasing frequency and 
intensity: what the role the teacher 
literature the Age Satellites? 
quite candid, cannot see that 
the satellites have made any fundamen- 
tal changes the role the teacher 
that, when considered seriously, that role 
*See, for instance, James Lynch, “College 
Support for the High School English Teacher: 


the California Experiment,” appear forth- 
coming College English. 


will found not have changed 
whit since the day when the first pre- 
historic pedagogue clubbed the first pre- 
historic pupil into memorizing rhyth- 
mical thula. Then now, the principal 
purpose literature was teach moral 
consciousness; then now, the teacher 
literature was principally teacher 
moral consciousness. 

clear myself from the charge 
trying invade the Sunday-school teach- 
er’s province, had better explain what 
consider the moral nature literature. 
With Plato and Marcus Aurelius, as- 
sume that immoral behavior almost 
necessarily the result our failure 
understand the situation which prompts 
that behavior. With Matthew Arnold, 
assume that insight into general 
truths takes farther toward under- 
standing particular situations than does 
specialized knowledge technical 
facts and rules. More than any other 
undertaking, the study literature 
teaches general truths, for must agree 
with Aristotle that its material “tends 
teaches those most moral, though un- 
truths which allow dis- 
tinguish the first-rate from the second- 
rate. One recalls how William James 
argued that the best thing liberal edu- 
cation could was teach know 
good man when saw one, and in- 
sisted that this respect, “Literature 
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keeps the primacy; for not only 
sists masterpieces, but largely about 
masterpieces, being little more than 
appreciative chronicle human master- 
strokes, far takes the form 
criticism and history.” 

must not forget, incidentally, that 
denying the moral nature literature 
might place those who teach 
rather awkward light when called upon 
justify their profession. literature 
considered mere pastime, then ped- 
dling French postcards Mexican 
leathercraft may prove far more justifia- 
ble than teaching Paradise Lost. 
considered mere illustration indi- 
vidual phenomena, then lynch mob 
may claim priority over Meier Helm- 
brecht, and jug cheap liquor ought 
replace the works Zola the 
shelves public libraries. Nor does in- 
sistence upon moral lesson restrict the 
teacher the sterner works litera- 
ture. know that Montaigne, whose 
interest books was largely limited 
the moral therein, ranked the pornog- 
raphy Catullus decidedly above the 
preachings Cicero. hardly need 
reminded that Rabelais, who was 
perhaps the most moral writer the 
Renaissance, has often been considered 
the funniest his time and country 
the one most addicted unsani- 
tary details. 

Thus, the launching Sputnik has 
not changed the fundamental role the 
teacher literature. What has un- 
questionably changed, however, the 
importance that role. 

symbol the Age rather than ac- 
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tual satellite: the presence dead dog 
—or ten thousand dead dogs, for that 
matter—circling the earth, round 
round, vertiginous speed, has 
intrinsic significance whatsoever. the 
other hand, the technical progress sym- 
bolized that dead dog and, especially, 
the concomitant social adjustments which 
may expect, have significance whose 
magnitude defies description. More than 
likely, they will affect the very nature 
man, and probably not for the better. 

The Age the Satellites promises 
all the material comforts which Aldous 
Huxley foresaw Brave New World, 
and the price are about pay for 
them seems likewise total re- 
moval from reality. The extent which 
this phenomenon has already become 
part our world may inferred from 
the fact that modern, citified American 
may eat beef steaks every day his life 
without ever realizing emotionally that 
single cow has been slaughtered for 
that purpose. Though has probably 
read somewhere that steaks come from 
large, herbivorous mammalian, knows 
full well that they are really produced 
behind glass counter the super- 
market. contrast, remember the 
butcher shop the backward little 
French village where spent most 
childhood. There, one had know 
that the steak one bought had once been 
alive: even slaughtering actually 
took place the courtyard, the blood 
which generously bespattered the butch- 
er’s apron and covered his hands bore 
ample testimony the realities life 
and death. Eight years after the destruc- 
tion Nagasaki, met member the 
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crew that dropped the atomic bomb 
that city: him, the thousands chil- 
dren, women, and old men whom 
had helped blow pieces had reality 
only statistics. felt sincere re- 
gret, but only because was excep- 
tionally ethical man. His intellectual fac- 
ulties informed him that had de- 
stroyed life, but emotionally had only 
helped pull lever and had seen big 
flash and heard big explosion several 
minutes later. contrast, doubt that 
infantryman ever forgets the face 
the man has bayonetted. The very 
fact that accept the atomic bomb—be 
clean dirty—is possibly more 
frightening than the atomic bomb itself, 
for suggests that our removal from 
reality has possibly progressed beyond 
remedy. 

Along with our removal from reality, 
are likely pay another price for the 
blessings the Age the Satellites: 
are likely lose our ability recog- 
nize that reality the rare occasions 
when find it. The nature the loss 
have mind easier illustrate than 
define, hence the following anecdote, 
told old friend who fought 
World War the Air Force. Accord- 
ing him, the early military airplanes 
were utterly devoid gadgets. The 
pilot would strapped his seat and 
would gauge the speed his craft 
the pressure which the belt exerted upon 
him. When felt his sitting apparatus 
grow slack, knew was losing speed 
and would either pull the throttle 
into dive. brief, the pilot had use 
his sense speed keep his airplane 
the air. One fine morning, officer 
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from the Corps Engineers visited the 
airfield and installed speedometers 
every airplane there. friend assures 
that, within three weeks, there were 
pilots left his squadron: they had 
become engineers who worked with 
gadgets and drove their airplanes in- 
stead piloting them. Thanks the 
speedometer, not one them could still 
gauge the speed through his senses. 

The way which one handles air- 
keeps flying, but the blunting 
our senses technique crucial, be- 
cause incapacitates our judgment. Be- 
yond accepting Chaucer’s aphorism that 
blynd man kan nat juggen wel 
hewis,” may sure that the man 
who judges wine label unlikely 
prove connoisseur. Long before this, 
Pope’s Essay Criticism warned 
“Neglect the rules each verbal critic 
lays,” and the logic Dr. Johnson’s 
Preface Shakespeare has since demon- 
strated the wisdom that admonition 
exposing the futility substituting 
set critical system the testimony 
the senses when attempting evaluate 
poetic genius. Today, what with the mass 
production nearly everything see, 
touch, eat; what with the endless 
cacophony our cities and the chemical 
smells our factories, our senses are 
blunted the point near extinction, 
and are confidently replacing them 
gadgets, technical devices, and labels. 
The Age the Satellites will probably 
eliminate the offending noises and the 
emetic smells, but will also increase 
mass production and its resultant con- 
formity sensory experience. 
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Obviously, the two phenomena have 
discussed here are merely different and 
interacting manifestations the same 
thing. The removal from reality helps 
blunt our senses, and the blunting our 
senses helps remove from reality. 


accept the foregoing argument, 
must likewise accept contention 
that, though the role the teacher 
literature remains fundamentally un- 
changed, more important today than 
has ever been before. The Homeric 
Greek needed little literature remain 
moral man, for the reality his world 
was clear and every act spoke for itself: 
significant that almost every death 
totelian tragedy. Modern man, the 
other hand, desperately needs the lesson 
literature help him see through the 
veil which technology has stretched be- 
tween him and the reality his own 
actions. needs the lesson literature 
remind him that, despite the engulf- 
ing blandness conformity with which 
mass production inexorably surround- 
ing him, must strive distinguish 
the first-rate from the second-rate. Liter- 
ature, must keep mind, can 
eyes and ears superior our own 
when they were their best. Indeed, 
readily acknowledge that the only man 
toward whom feel condescension 
who thinks knows his own wife but 
owns having never met either the 
Wife Bath Emma Bovary. 

But, the teacher literature 
lend eyes his students, must 
careful assign them works that have 
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eyes; for there are blind books, just 
there are blind people. one level, the 
choice easy: anyone agree that 
any five lines Shakespeare see and ex- 
press more life than the collected 
versifyings Edgar Guest. be- 
tween these extremes that the choice be- 
comes difficult, for there are books whose 
eyes see only one insignificant detail but 
whose deceptive timeliness leads into 
thinking they see the universe. may 
use myself again illustration, 
shall confess that first read Steinbeck’s 
Cannery Row during stay Mon- 
terey, and less than two years after its 
publication: the book was timely, and 
took for great depth meaning what 
was only void serious thinking. 
the long run, only those books that have 
outlived the superficialities their time 
deserve the teacher’s consideration. 
few years after World War II, for in- 
stance, one could believe that Norman 
Mailer had perceived some kind new 
general truth, but realize today that 
Homer saw war with keener and fresher 
eyes. Emotionally, the still 
work the present after three-thousand 
years, and The Naked and the Dead has 
become work antiquity after fewer 
than fifteen. 

Pedagogically, there further rea- 
son for selecting only those books that 
have outlived their immediate times and 
cultures: our eyes are somewhat like 
camera that cannot focus properly ob- 
jects which are too close. Some distance 
necessary the perception reality, 
even when drawn with utmost clar- 
ity. colleague mine tells that 
once taught high school located 
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the center pear-producing district. 
The town was built among pear orchards 
extending all sides beyond the hori- 
zon. The streets leading the school 
were edged with pear trees, and the 
school buildings nested leisurely 
groves pear trees. The school lunch 
program generously passed out fresh 
pears summer and canned pears 
winter. The school board had set for 
themselves challenging task: adjust 
the children the town life among 
pears. The Art class drew pears; the Sci- 
ence class studied the chemistry pear 
canning; the Social Science class studied 
the history pear growing; the Com- 
position class wrote essays progres- 
sively increasing length and complexity 
the subject pears; and the Litera- 
ture class read books about pears. 

have too much respect for current 
educational theories doubt the effec- 
tiveness the program described above. 
The question which comes mind, how- 
ever, this: what the blight gets 
the pear trees and the whole district 
must turn rutabaga? Possibly, the 
pear-adjusted alumni will belatedly find 
out that the subject they studied hard 
was close them that they could 
never see clearly how insignificant 
really was. The truth simply that any 
sort local and contemporary adjust- 
perfectly silly. The duty the teacher 
not adjust his students local 
phenomenon; the contrary, in- 
culcate those general truths which alone 
enable see and discriminate be- 
tween the first-rate and the second-rate. 

have said that believe literature 
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better qualified than any other single dis- 
cipline teach these general truths. 
have also said that must select the 
books that have eyes and reject those 
that are But these qualifications 
are not enough. The teacher literature 
must ruthlessly eliminate 
courses those books which are not emi- 
nently satisfying from the aesthetic point 
view: the ideal book has eyes, 
mote enough meaningful, and illus- 
trates the best aesthetic values known 
man. Before studying work purely 
local interest, the student must have read 
and reread Homer, Virgil, and Shake- 
speare. 

suggestion, the advocate 
adjustment will object that chil- 
dren would bored death 
Homer, Virgil, and Shakespeare. 
rather roubt it. know school teacher 
so-called underprivileged district 
who assigned the Odyssey her fifth 
grade—to the utmost delight her pu- 
pils and the unutterable consternation 
her school board! know seven-year- 
old boy exceptional intelligence 
who has been read the the Odys- 
sey, and the Aeneid their entirety, 
well selections from Shakespeare and 
the Bible: demands these readings, 
and not find that they have 
thwarted his growth prevented him 
from getting along with his playmates 
and out school. not the chil- 
dren who reject great literature; the 
professional educators who are afraid 
it. One recalls article recent 
Ladies’ Home Journal, where mother 
reported the following advice given her 
her child’s teacher: first-grader 
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should not breaking his brains over 
seventh-grade books listening 
Shakespeare.” 

Thus, the teacher need not fear that 
great books will bore his students. 
must, however, make his business 
teach these books not 
linguistic, historical, sociological illus- 
trations. The general truth literature 
lies the fact that and 
any attempt turn book into the mere 
illustration local truth will detract 
from that general truth. Further, the 
subordination literature narrower 
ends may—and often does—lead into 
assigning our students inferior works, 
works which are not literature all and 
probably not even serve the immedi- 
ate purpose well great book might 
have. For instance, cannot believe that 
the compilations the late Dr. Kinsey 
will ever teach anyone much about 
the sexual relations men and women 
will Lysistrata and The Wife 
Bath’s Prologue and Tale just read 
them for their literary value. And, in- 
cidentally, Dr. Kinsey was much duller 
writer than either Aristophanes 
Chaucer. 

brief, the teacher literature 
the Age the Satellites has become 
important that has, not only right, 
but duty assert the value his 
teaching. must longer apologize 
for his discipline the psychologist, the 
sociologist, the structural linguist, the 
specialist visual education. must 
have the courage remind the engineer 
and other practitioners manipulative 
skills that their crafts will retain their 
significance only long there will 
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moral human beings around use them, 
and that only the teacher literature 
seriously contributes the formation 
such human beings. 


the other hand, the teacher 
literature must not grow imbued with 
the superiority his discipline 
wish restrict its dispensation in- 
tellectual elite. One will grant that an- 
cient Athens did not require the study 
literature from all her children; but 
neither did all Athenians enjoy the right 
vote. The skilled manipulators were 
mostly slaves who depended upon their 
lettered masters elect the right gov- 
ernment war and peace. 
Today, all have become both slaves 
and masters: must learn trade in- 
sure our subsistence, and must turn 
philosophers the polls. least 
once every four years are called upon 
vote issues which the spe- 
cialists and upon which the welfare—not 
say the survival—of the entire world 
may depend. Ultimately, have 
rely general truths reach our de- 
cision all but the most local issues. 
insist upon restricting the study 
literature intellectual elite, then 
propose that abolish universal 
franchise with all dispatch. 

Those who have taken trouble 
inquire know that the teaching litera- 
ture the American secondary schools 
has practically become extinct the past 
thirty years and that the Western Euro- 
pean countries are rapidly following suit. 
Our grandfathers may still remember 
the time when Harvard College re- 
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quired good knowledge Latin, 
Greek, and French German, well 
the English classics, for admission 
freshman standing. also required 
mathematics and history; and almost all 
these subjects had carried dur- 
ing the first year college. was ex- 
posed fairly similar course study 
the French and not recall 
that schoolmates revealed any intel- 
lectual superiority the American 
freshmen teach college. Neither 
believe that the boys who entered Har- 
vard three generations ago were any 
brighter than their grandsons who will 
graduating from high school this 
year. Yet, overwhelming percentage 
these graduates will enter college 
with illiteracy far more impressive 
than their grandfather’s knowledge 
Latin ever was. 

Even when they not claim with 
Mr. Francis Horn that “The oppor- 
tunity for genuine liberal education was 
never greater,” the school authorities are 
wont point the growth the sec- 
ondary-school population justify the 
profound illiteracy which they have im- 
posed upon their charges. The justifica- 
tion poor one. the place litera- 
ture, our schools offer and often require 
appalling number subjects which 
both teachers and students consider per- 
fectly useless and intellectually stupefy- 
ing. And the case the teacher who has 
read good books and wants teach them 
but coerced into teaching utterly 
useless and uninspiring subject 
means uncommon. 

Since the launching Sputnik, the 


position literature seems the sur- 
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face have grown even more precari- 
ous. Even more frequently than before, 
may expect hear that “he who 
his training has substituted literature 
and history for the natural science has 
chosen the less useful alternative.” Hap- 
pily for the teacher literature, this 
statement was both quoted and answered 
Matthew Arnold seventy-six years 
ago: “the student humane letters 
only, will, least, know also the great 
general conceptions brought mod- 
ern physical science: for science, Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, forces them upon 
all. But the student the natural sci- 
ences only, will, our very hypothesis, 
know nothing humane letters; not 
perpetually accumulating 
edge, sets himself what only 
specialists have general the gift for 
doing genially. And will probably 
unsatisfied, any rate incomplete, 
and even more incomplete than the stu- 
dent humane letters only.” 

Matthew Arnold’s answer cor- 
rect today was seventy-six years 


Let the teacher literature make 


his own, and the future his disci- 
pline will look considerably brighter 
than has thirty years. Because much 
recent criticism our schools has been 
directed their failure train scientists 
capable producing better, bigger, and 
more numerous satellites, may expect 
the teacher science become much 
more influential the secondary schools 
than has been the past. suspect 
that will have serious objections 
literature and may even occasionally 
favor over journalism, the course 
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senior problems, and the rest its usual 
competitors. will so, however, 
only reminded the moral 
value literature. Indeed, Werner 
Heisenberg, who received the Nobel 
Prize for Physics, has recently put 
plea for the renewed study “Greek 
art, Greek poetry, and Greek philos- 
ophy” because they teach “respect for 
spiritual rather than material values.” 

The teacher literature must, there- 
fore, not only insist upon the moral 
value his discipline, but strengthen 
that value eliminating from his read- 
ing assignments any work which not 
absolutely first-rate. The teacher 
English, particular, must begin think- 
ing terms rather than 
terms illustrations local and timely 


phenomena. must make common 
cause with his colleagues ancient and 
modern foreign languages convince 
his students, his fellow faculty members, 
and his community that literature 
subject worthy serious study. must 
keep reading and rereading the an- 
cient and modern classics. Above all, 
must constantly and openly reassert the 
eternal value 


Quotations and specific references not other- 
wise identified are the following works: Aris- 
totle, Poetics (trans. Wheelright) Chaucer, 
lus and Criseyde, proem Bk. Werner Heisen- 
berg, Scientist’s Case for the Classics,” Har- 
Magazine, May, 1958; Betty Hannah Hoff- 
man, “More Dreams than Money,” Ladies? Home 
Journal, February, 1958; Francis Horn, “The 
Folklore Liberal Education,” Association 
American Colleges Bulletin, XL1; William James, 
“The Social Value the College-Bred”; Mon- 
taigne, Des Livres. 


TELEVISION MEDIUM MASS 
COMMUNICATION 


estimated that, July 1957, there were million tele- 
vision sets use around the world, which about million sets— 
fully per cent—are found the U.S.A. alone. Only four other 
countries had more than million sets use 1957: the United 
Kingdom (7.5 million), Canada (2.5 million), and the Federal Re- 
public Germany (1.2 million). According the latest reports 
estimates, more than half million sets each are use Brazil, 
Japan, France and Italy; and more than 200,000 sets each Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Cuba and Mexico.—UNESCO Chronicle, January- 
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The Administration Teachers 
College 


Henry 


LOOKING BACKWARD over more than 
educational administrator, several di- 
mensions college administration stand 
out bold relief. this paper, some 
aspects the challenge college ad- 
ministration, some techniques for effec- 
tive planning, some elements regarding 
the maintenance faculty morale will 
discussed and implications drawn re- 
specting the preparation college ad- 
ministrators. 

The science educational adminis- 
tration varies with the position, but the 
art leadership students, faculty, 
alumni, trustees, taxpayers, patrons 
much the same. their general human 
attributes and characteristics the people 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansas, small 
community 2,500 persons, have much 
common with the people the metro- 
politan area Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
college budget. The problems in- 
volved $25,000 budget Arkansas, 
$500,000 budget Kentucky, and 
$15,000,000 budget the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools are much the same. 
Management larger budget requires 
greater responsibility, but the technical 
job little different. 

There are differences the adminis- 
tration colleges universities and 
public school systems; but here again 
whatever science administration in- 


dividual knows, and any art has de- 
veloped, are applicable. The adminis- 
tration college calls for greater tal- 
ents some respects but is, believe, 
easier than the administration big 
city school Certainly, well 
the latter requires high degree 
stamina and professional dedication rare- 
found one individual. 

the administration institutions 
higher learning, there are certain chal- 
lenges which seem apply all ad- 
ministrators, but especially the chief 
executive officer, who usually the presi- 
dent. 


Challenges College Administration 


The president’s big challenge 
create vision usefulness and leader- 
ship for the college serves. must 
supplement his own sometimes meager 
supply vision providing climate 
for the development ideas among the 
faculty and his staff associates. 

From his own inner resources, from 
his reading and thinking, from the 
richest possible associations with other 
people, from alumni, trustees, students, 
and friends, should seek and nurture 
ideas and ideals. Men, ideas, and money 
will all contribute the advancement 
the college serves. Upon one occasion 
new professor contrasted his former 
and present colleges: “In former 
college had more money than ideas, 
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but here have more ideas than 
money.” The writer would not quarrel 
with whether men placed first and 
ideas second, vice versa. would 
certainly put both them ahead 
money, for necessary is, and hereti- 
cal this may for college president 
say, ideas and men are necessary be- 
fore money can spent with great ad- 
vantage. 

second challenge that profes- 
sional competency the field college 
administration. well has this 
competency begin with, but get 
must unnecessarily handicap his ideas 
and programs and those the college 
represents. Admittedly this technical 
competency is, sense, less valuable 
than vision, but complementary 
it. 

Many good ideals and “causes” fail 
because inept and maladroit handling 
individuals and groups. Sometimes 
the leader has fatal defect character 
personality, but more often lacks 
the training and experience which are 
necessary provide professional compe- 
tency. Whatever the president’s initial 
personal and technical equipment, 
may improve all-around competency 
recognizes his weak spots and com- 
pensates for them. 

The chief administrator college 
faces third challenge seeking, find- 
ing, and bringing his institution fair 
share the available able persons. 
Nothing more difficult. Nothing 
more rewarding. 

Abundant money helps, not because 
the best persons must “bought,” but 
because fairly attractive salary removes 
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money the deciding issue and permits 
the able person make decision the 
basis the challenge which the college 
offers. 

The profession college teaching in- 
cludes fair share the lazy and in- 
effective, but there are able and compe- 
tent professors had—the trick 
find them. further difficulty iden- 
tify that able person who will well 
particular institution. Some compe- 
tent professors will thrive anywhere. 
Some operate effectively the imper- 
sonal, almost mechanized atmosphere 
metropolitan university. Others will 
happiest and most useful the personal 
and sometimes more dedicated atmos- 
phere the small college. few can 
appealed only through motives which 
are religious character which have 
with service their fellow men. 

secure one able professor the 
president spends the equivalent ten 
full working days and $1,000 for his 
travel and that prospects, could 
invest time and energy and money more 
wisely? The next able professor will take 
less time and expense money since com- 
petent persons attract others. the 
larger institutions, college deans and de- 
partment heads may some this 
work, but wise president who 
knows advance the new members 
his team. 

The fourth and final challenge 
considered the avoidance “admin- 
istrationitis.” occupational dis- 
ease which afflicts most administrators 
sooner later. has many manifesta- 
tions but shall discuss only one, that 
impatience get things done. 
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Many presidents create some their 
personnel problems employing cre- 
ators problems. The president’s mo- 
ment greatest weakness may just 
before the summer vacation. His public 
relations officer reminds him that “the 
alumni” (probably least two three) 
are asking why the president doesn’t 
fill important vacancy. The schedule 
maker catalog script writer wants 
put the name the new man the cata- 
log. For whatever reason, good bad, 
the president takes the man who “will 
do,” glossing over the evidences weak- 
ness sees clearly, hoping for the 
best. And for the next thirty years the 
students get poor teaching, and the presi- 
dent gets some his deserved hell right 
here earth. 


Some Techniques Planning 


These are some the challenges 
which confront the college president. 
There are, however, some methods 
working with the faculty, arriving 
goals and plans and purposes for the in- 
stitution. The president long experi- 
ence must occasionally review how 
doing, whether has new ideas, 
mellowing properly. Occasionally presi- 
dents longest tenure and experience 
have left reputation built almost en- 
tirely their earlier and more vigorous 
years. The longer the tenure, the more 
temptation there make decisions 
summarily and forget the fine tech- 
niques his more enthusiastic years. 

There particular originality 
some the developments which have 
occurred George Peabody College for 
Teachers, but they may serve illustra- 
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tions some the problems faced 
most institutions. 

Peabody the only privately endowed 
independent college the United States 
whose primary purpose produce 
good teachers and school administrators. 
Such independence has assets and liabili- 
ties. is, course, novel for president 
Peabody who has been chiefly respon- 
sible school board members and tax- 
payers, find that not officially 
responsible single taxpayer the 
United States. pleasure not 
have get the final approval solic- 
itor attorney, meet the criticism 
the taxpayer’s league for the expendi- 
ture relatively minor items, such 
fee for consultant honorarium 
for speaker. free, temporarily 
least, spend money for almost any- 
thing that the college seems need. 

welcome change not have 
meet with the legislature every two 
years. This not wholly unpleasant ex- 
perience many administrators survive 
thrive on. others is, best, 
necessary evil. 

The president Peabody not re- 
sponsible denominational board 
church. one who grew 
atmosphere complete theological sub- 
mission, such freedom from these com- 
pulsions gives mild satisfaction, along 
with sense sin for assuming this 
state 

the other hand, such indepen- 
dence carries greater responsibilities and 
fewer alibis, especially when the inde- 
pendent board trustees approve most 
his recommendations and suggest 
carry them out. When the light al- 
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ways green the driver cannot blame his 
slow progress the red light which 
has occasionally stopped him the past. 

Nineteen forty-five was most inter- 
esting time become college president. 
The difficulties the times presented 
unparalleled opportunities. was 
wonderful time for stock-taking, for 
facing the best and the worst the 
present and looking the future. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins says that 
private independent institutions 
higher learning have excuse for exist- 
ence unless they can show good cause. 
Acting upon this idea, the new president 
Peabody 1945 asked each faculty 
member the close the first faculty 
meeting write the names three 
colleagues they believed most compe- 
tent and whom they had most con- 
fidence. From this list selected the 
eleven names mentioned 
quently and asked the best qualified pro- 
committee eleven. This seemed prac- 
tical democratic administration. The 
faculty had share the decision. The 
responsibility remained with the presi- 
dent, where belonged. The most com- 
petent and best liked faculty members 
acted survey committee their 
own college. 

The committee members were asked 
direct their attention “(a) ideals 
philosophy and purpose; (b) modi- 
fication the ideal forced 
circumstances; and (c) series prac- 
tical steps which can reach the 
goals which set up.” 

generous grant from educational 
foundation financed the work the 
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Committee Eleven. 

rejected Peabody the idea 
bringing outside persons make 
complete survey. This procedure val- 
uable and has its place. But Peabody 
was determined that the faculty mem- 
bers themselves would, the long run, 
have responsible for implementing 
the recommendations, and that there 
would some development and growth 
their part making the study. 

modify the parochial thinking and 
vision which exists any faculty, out- 
side consultants distinction were 
brought from time time. com- 
mittee the board trustees spent 
whole day with the Committee 
Eleven. Prominent alumni were brought 
make their contributions. 

The Committee Eleven, when 
finally disbanded, became the Faculty 
Committee Planning and Policy. 
Every member the faculty got into 
the act either members subcom- 
mittees assembling the necessary 
facts and information required for mak- 
ing decisions. 

total 148 specific recommenda- 
tions were made; yet the most impor- 
tant ones dealt with the function 
Peabody. majority the specific rec- 
ommendations have been put into ef- 
fect. Both committee and 
tion, the course the study and 
analyses made, were inclined change 
the words, “unique function,” into “dis- 
tinctive values.” may questioned 
whether any single institution the 
over 1,800 the United States has 
unique function the strictest sense 
the word, something that belongs 
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that particular college alone. any 
event, the report Peabody’s 
traditional mission, “the selection, educa- 
tion, and continuous development 
those who are teach.” 


Fiscal Planning for the Future 


Colleges must live and act vigorously 
the present; but, they are wise, 
they will looking toward the future 
be. Actions great moment fail 
much for absence practical planning 
and foresight for any other reason. 
What steps, then, may teachers col- 
lege any other institution higher 
learning take prepare for the future? 

Three policies have been followed 
consistently since 1945. Peabody de- 
cided early risk “going broke” 
personnel rather than buildings. There 
thought that Peabody will become 
bankrupt, but this emphasizes our com- 
mitment certain direction. The fu- 
ture colleges not wholly their 
own hands decide, but they may 
choose their goals and exercise mature 
devotion them. 

Complementary the avoidance 
too much investment new buildings 
has been the policy modernization 
the present plant secure attractively 
clean restrooms, good heating plant, 
satisfactory lighting, and related 
tors which contribute the physical 
setting and smooth operation build- 
ing facilities. 

The second element safeguarding 
the future reasonably has been create 
modest reserve funds wherever possible. 
Fortunately independent private 


institution does not have spend every 
dollar within the fiscal year. may pro- 
vide against the more serious hazards 
the future this means. Not dollar 
endowment invested school plant. 
There debt. With enough reserve 
cushion sudden economic down- 
turn, college then well prepared 
fiscally for the future. 

third policy, routine many insti- 
tutions, has been the employment 
considerable percentage persons 
term appointments that when drop 
enrollment occurs the institution may, 
without moral default undue hard- 
ship anyone, reduce the size the 
faculty, the most expensive investment 
institution. Thus private institu- 
tion higher learning can and should 
avoid the temptation the easy 
thing, which occurs sometimes big 
state These 
tend get overstaffed terms en- 
rollment and find themselves 
culty when the inevitable decline comes. 
possible offer course every 
quarter when needs offered only 
one quarter annually. possible 
divide class twenty into two classes 
ury courses for which there par- 
ticular demand except that the profes- 
sor who wishes teach something 
unusual. All these things are more 
likely happen when institution 

Much has been said 
schedules colleges and universities, 
most professional writers favoring such 
schedules. Undoubtedly, under 
plan, the total sum available divided 
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more evenly and more nearly like 
the army and navy handle things. 
remains demonstrated, however, 
whether that always wise procedure. 
very large institutions there has 
some kind pattern pay and this 
may well expressed salary ranges 
and put writing. Even then would 
helpful, our opinion, some 
the ablest professors, under accept- 
able rationale, can paid above the 
schedule. The most valuable professor 
and-cents, worth more than the presi- 
dent dean. college which grants 
more graduate than undergraduate de- 
grees must have the ablest men obtain- 
able. 

Peabody has the advantage not 
being compelled law have rigid 
salary schedule. The administration has 
hesitated offer attractive salaries 
prospective professors, more attrac- 
tive salaries than were being paid men 
equal maturity and with equivalent 
training the Peabody campus. has 
been encouraging note the approval 
this policy most the faculty. 
They realize that the reputation the 
institution which they are part 
largely dependent upon having able 
faculty members. 

The basic question whether better 
professors, teaching, research, scholar- 
ship, and service are secured dividing 
available monies more less 
fixed amounts with assured increases 
and the other features salary sched- 
ule, whether the best men and women 
should recruited with less regard 
exact equality treatment and more 
regard ability and responsibility. 
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Faculty Morale 

Morale elastic term applied 
faculty. half dozen faculty mem- 
bers out one hundred can spread 
each other, and those who will listen, 
the story that morale was never lower 
Osceola College. More accurately ex- 
pressed, these particular individuals may 
peeved some decision may 
simply enjoy complaining. Lowered 
morale does happen when spirit de- 
featism spreads over the faculty. The 
feeling that they are inferior in- 
stitution, one that failing, one that has 
particular future, leads reiterated 
claims the excellence the “good 
old days” (usually somewhat exagger- 
ated), unrealistic and defensive 
talk about the present. deliberate fac- 
ing the present with all its 
difficulties and defeats the first step. 
Unless individuals and group 
faculties are willing assess themselves 
and their institution honestly 
curately, doubtful good morale 
can prevail. 

the new president can promptly 
some the things that have never been 
done institution but have always 
been talked about, will make sen- 
sible beginning. What great many pro- 
fessors and administrators not real- 
ize that little vexations the college 
campus affect faculty morale more than 
some the major difficulties. The 
major problems are more likely 
accepted. Faculty members not expect 
their salaries doubled overnight, 
nor they expect teach perfect stu- 
dents. But the midst their real 
alleged troubles they would like, for 
example, have good food the cafe- 
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teria reasonable prices. The elimina- 
tion sore spots may provide enough 
added morale which will promise 
greater success with important college 
policies. 


Preparation for College 
Administration 


has been said that there effec- 
tive course study for prospective 
college administrator. There is, 
course, substitute for actual admin- 
istrative experience and the responsibil- 
ity that goes with it. But many the 
simple headaches administration and 
faulty decisions that are often made 
the job could avoided the prospec- 
tive president were given some kind 
internship, some chance observe 
firsthand methods and procedures, and 
the mistakes and successes, first-class 
college presidents. Two years assist- 
ant the president institution 
may excellent training. doubt 
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seriously much longer period would 
commensurate value the insti- 
tution the individual. There are 
some courses which may now taken 
which are considerable help. The 
periods travel and visitation other 
institutions sometimes provided for 
promising young administrators 
foundation grants may prove helpful. 

Despite the occasional success 
president who has been profession 
would still recommend that colleges se- 
lect their presidents from those who 
belong the educational profession. 
The bright person with great ability 
will, given sufficient time, master 
considerable degree the new profes- 
sion which has entered. But can 
rarely speak with the sureness and the 
sympathetic understanding which comes 
from actual teaching the college class- 
room, and the possibilities failure are 
too great. 


There necessary conflict between interest the gifted 
and interest other levels ability. democracy are inter- 
ested all children, regardless their level ability; believe 
that each must enabled fulfill his potentialities and live 
meaningful and satisfying life within the context those potentialities. 
But this philosophy means conflict with concern for the 
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Talk 


RICHARDSON 


What comes out your mouth when you speak? 
woman, bending, compassionate? 


man walking straight through storm? 


rats scurrying through garbage? 


weasels sliding suck blood? 


What comes out your mouth when you speak? 
Men and women moving noble errands, 


meager creatures scattering into dark? 


NTRODUCTION. One the most 
serious weaknesses modern educa- 
tion the United States has been its 
ignoring the educational thinking and 
practice other countries. During the 
last few decades, however, there have 
been several notable attempts over- 
come this shortcoming, the establishing 
such scholarly journals the 
national Review Education and the 
Comparative Education Review, the 
latter the organ the Comparative 
Education Society. recent writer,’ 
however, has pointed out unfortunate 
tendency the comparative education 
movement emphasize practical and 
procedural matters the expense hu- 
manistic, theoretical, and philosophical 
aspects education foreign countries. 
This defect undoubtedly due part 
the fact that practical and organiza- 
tional aspects can observed while 
theoretical aspects must read 
guages which very few the educa- 
tors the United States have mas- 
tery. But deeper still, spite the 
efforts Dr. Kandel and others 
over the years, indifference foreign 
ideologies marked that publishers, 

This article taken largely from the Trans- 
lator’s Preface Giovanni Gentile’s Dynamic 
Idealism Philosophy Education, un- 
published translation his Sommario Peda- 
gogia (Florence, Italy, Sansoni, Editore), 
Merritt Moore Thompson. 

Robert Templeton, “Some Reflections 
the Theory Comparative Education,” Compara- 


tive Education Review, Vol. No. October, 
1958, page 27. 
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even the university presses, will not 
publish translations the ground that 
they will not sell. time when the 
world leadership and influence the 
United States wavering, would seem 
imperative that give more 
attention the ideologies other 
peoples. may that not have 
the monopoly creative ideas think 
have and could learn much that 
valuable from others. seem have 
forgotten that the great, creative ideol- 
ogists who laid the foundations our 
own school system the early nine- 
teenth century were the Europeans, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, 
French political writers, and others. 
notable example this neglect for- 
eign educators our own times that 
the Italian Giovanni Gentile who was 
associated with and overshadowed 
large extent Benedetto Croce who 
extensively known this country and 
practically all whose works have been 
translated into English. the other 
hand with the death Gentile, now pass- 
ing into history, re-evaluation the 
work the two men being made 
Europe giving Gentile the foremost 
position, although still compara- 
tively unknown the United States and 
only two three his lesser works 
have been translated into English and 
published this country. indication 
presentday thinking Europe 
given Professor Michele Federico 
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the University Genoa who 
wrote recently: “Giovanni Gentile the 
greatest contemporary Italian philoso- 
pher, the thinker around whom almost 
the whole Italian philosophy has 
gravitated from the first years the 
twentieth century about 1930 and 
whose influence, least from the critical 
point view, still makes itself felt to- 
day.” Sr. Leone Vivante,* another dis- 
tinguished contemporary Italian philoso- 
pher and writer says: “There remains 
and will always remain the marvellous 
lucidity and penetration Gentile when 
opposed living thought that which 
objectified and dead; his powerful, 
concrete vision the reality thinking. 
And also his doctrine the concept con- 
crete, that is, the living whole, pro- 
found and essential and, judg- 
ment, covers enormous gap and 
will always remain, the level cul- 
ture does not decline. There doubt, 
opinion, that great philosopher 
and superior Croce. would say that 
very great one can overlook his 
fascist aberration.)” The present feeling 
among many educators the United 
States that educational philosophy needs 
restatement this time and revival 
interest idealistic philosophy would 
seem make appropriate examina- 
tion the educational philosophy 
Giovanni Gentile. 

Life and career Giovanni Gentile. 
Giovanni Gentile was born Casteltra- 

*Michele Federico Sciacca, Philosophie 
Italienne Contemporaine (Paris, Lyon, Emmanuel 
Vitte, Editeur, 1950), page 125. 


Leone Vivante personal letter the 
writer. 
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vano Sicily, May 29, 1875. stud- 
ied the classics the Liceo Trapani 
and later attended the superior normal 
school Pisa where studied philoso- 
phy under Donato Jaja who had been 
pupil Spaventa, the Hegelian philoso- 
pher. taught one year secondary 
teacher the Liceo Campobasso and 
five years the Liceo Naples where 
was associated with Benedetto Croce. 
1906 became Professor the His- 
tory Philosophy Palermo. 1914 
succeeded Jaja Pisa Professor 
Philosophy and was made Professor 
the History Philosophy the Uni- 
versity Rome 1917. While was 
employed Palermo, had included 
educational theory his teaching and 
had become much interested its prob- 
lems, working out important theories 
which Croce, who became Minister 
Education 1920, attempted put into 
practice. October, 1922, Mussolini 
appointed Gentile himself Minister 
Education, position held until June, 
1924. His work now known the 
Gentile Reform Education Italy. 
1922 also became Senator the 
Kingdom and member the Grand 
Council Fascism and later participated 
the work many political, cultural, 
and educational groups and organiza- 
tions. Gentile joined Croce 1903 
the founding Critica, bimonthly re- 
view literature, history, and philoso- 
phy. 1907 they undertook the pub- 
lication Italian translations the 
classical works modern philosophy. 
1920 Gentile started his own review 
Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana 
which was designed contain the work 
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his followers and develop his own 
version idealism. His writings the 
various aspects philosophy have been 
extensive and important, new and com- 
plete edition his works being pro- 
jected 1959, some fifty-five volumes. 
educational theory developed Pa- 
lermo that wrote 1913 what 
calls his “masterwork the 
idealistic philosophy education,” the 
Sommario pedagogia come scienza 
filosofica, now shortened the publish- 
ers Sommario pedagogia and trans- 
lated the present writer Dynamic 
This book one his two major works, 
the other being his Sistema logica, 
which broad view his basic phi- 
losophy rather than strictly treatise 
logic. Gentile was assassinated Flor- 
ence, Italy, April 16, 1944, ostensibly 
because his connection with Fascism. 
The Gentile Reform Education 
For many years Gentile 
teacher both secondary schools and 
universities had been developing in- 
terest educational theory and critical 
attitude toward the schools Italy. 
felt that the weaknesses which dis- 
covered were definitely outcome 
the positivistic and materialistic philoso- 
phy which dominated Italian thinking 
the latter half the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Teaching the schools was based 
almost wholly upon knowledge con- 


Roger Holmes, The Idealism 
Gentile (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937), page xii. valuable work which this 
article indebted. does not deal with educa- 
tion, however, but based upon Gentile’s Sistema 
Logica, his more general work. 


tent with the result that the schools 
from the elementary the universities 
were mere machines for grinding out 
certificates and diplomas open sesames 
the professions and preferment the 
higher walks life. Although Gentile 
was Minister Education for but two 
years, was able accomplish much 
that his work known the Gentile 
Reform and marks epoch the his- 
tory Italian education. 

The reform itself had two broad as- 
pects: the philosophical ideological 
and the practical. Gentile was one 
those rare individuals who could grasp 
not only the former but also the latter 
aspect well. fact his ability han- 
dle organizational detail the ex- 
pression philosophical 
amounted genius. act Parlia- 
ment 1922 and Royal Decree 
following year was given broad, dis- 
cretionary powers and later decrees gave 
firm structural and legal foundation 
the Reform. The schools Italy had 
brilliant history dating from the Ren- 
aissance when they were probably the 
best their period. Soon, however, the 
splendid spirit was lost and mechaniza- 
tion became characteristic. Beginning 
the eighteenth century, various reforms 
were undertaken, but with little result. 
The most important measure was the 
Casati Educational Law 1859 which, 
following the political unification 
Italy, established the state control 
education upon the French plan cen- 
tralization and uniformity. Compulsory 
attendance twelve was required 
the Coppino Law 1877 and four- 
teen 1923. the whole the schools 
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were marked very limited curricu- 
lum and lifeless memorizing facts 
with little reference their value. The 
passing examinations became the only 
serious purpose. 

The Gentile Reform made many 
changes the organization and admin- 
istration the schools, all the inter- 
ests simplification and economy 
well larger scope and effectiveness. 
Gentile was interested mainly, however, 
improving the quality teaching. 
the elementary schoo] the tool subjects 
had come predominate the exclu- 
sion just about everything else, while 
the secondary school the subjects had 
been reduced highly condensed and 
summarized manuals memorized. 
The method was mainly drill. Religion 
was introduced Gentile well art, 
music, domestic science, gardening, and 
later languages and literature with ma- 
jor emphasis upon firsthand contact with 
classic writers and thinkers. Free expres- 
sion and spontaneity became desirable 
contrast the older repetition and con- 
formity. Examinations were longer 
test merely memorization informa- 
tion, but rather pupils’ aptitudes, ma- 
turity, and culture. Gentile’s advocacy 
the teaching religion has been the sub- 
ject much controversy, the laity tend- 
ing hold that went too far and the 
Church not far enough. would teach 
the customary doctrines and dogmas 
even though the mythical wrappings 
spiritual reality. Most naturally 
strong nationalism based upon the con- 
ception the stato etico would em- 
phasized, with the Italian character, 
made paramount. what 
extent totalitarian social order es- 
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sential Gentile’s educational theory 
will discussed later. Succeeding min- 
isters education attempted follow 
the Gentile Reform and many the 
specific points improvement became 
permanent. 

Origins philosophy. 
states that Italian idealism 
older than German idealism half 
century and was born 1730 with the 
publishing Giambattista Vico’s 
scienza nova. Nevertheless finds its 
roots the work Descartes, Spinoza, 
Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and especially 
Hegel well Vico and Spaventa 
Italy. Descartes gives perhaps the 
keynote modern idealism his em- 
phasis upon the subjective, inner aspect 
experience. thought God the 
only real substance. Minds and bodies 
are created relative substances. Spi- 
noza affirms but one substance which 
identical with God and individual things 
are mere modes the Infinite Sub- 
stance. Locke, although not idealist, 
contributed the idea that the sources 
all knowledge are primarily sensation. 
Berkeley took the further step and held 
that reality consists only minds and 
their perceptions. Hume, following 
more epistemological interest, clarified 
the empirical and sensational tendencies 
Locke and Berkeley reducing 
every possible object knowledge 
impression idea. This trend reaches 
its highest point the work Kant 
who held that everything intelligible 
nature was the work mind. Conscious- 
ness the self the basis the inter- 
pretation the world. Reality with ref- 
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erence object consists precisely 
the place which holds thought 
system. Space and time are the forms 
intuition, the instrument, were, 
means which the mind creates the 
world. stressed vigorously the 
knower behind the knowledge whose 
constitutive nature represented the 
categories. still did not deny the 
existence “thing-in-itself,” independ- 
ent mind. Fichte carried the argu- 
ment step further and found the sub- 
ject and object identical. also antici- 
pated Gentile his view that fact 
philosophy not primarily fact, some- 
thing done, dead, passive, but rather act, 
something doing, alive, active. (Dr. 
Arturo Fallico says this point: 
personally convinced that Fichte’s 
view the ego-non-ego relation closer 
Gentile’s pensiero pensante—pensiero 
pensato than either Gentile his critics 
have ever admitted. both Fichte and 
Gentile the subject makes itself and 
posits limit itself through positing 
object. Also the moral character 
this self-limitation the same both.) 
Schelling also anticipated Gentile his 
acceptation the dialectical antitheti- 
cal method which was not only method 
finding the truth, but also the con- 
stitution truth itself. Schelling’s un- 
conscious becoming conscious leads 
Gentile’s conscious becoming autocon- 
scious insight. Hegel was undoubtedly 
the most powerful thinker his time 
and exerted greater influence ideal- 
ism than any other philosopher his 
period. held that reality and the 
absolute are one and this one does not 
produce movement and life; move- 
ment and life. Activity synonymous 


with reality. being exists far 
has already been noted, Vico following 
Descartes foreshadowed the later devel- 
opment idealism Italy. him po- 
etry and language are imaginative uni- 
versal developed out sense experience. 
This recognition spiritual creativeness 
anticipated romanticism. The highest 
point his thinking doubtless his con- 
ception history. held that 
ideal, eternal history runs through the 
histories individual nations even 
though made man himself. 
metaphysic mind expressed his 
doctrine the providence immanent 
the development nations. inter- 
prets history the complete expression 
human nature its entirety. Religion 
myth which embodies spiritual truth 
reappears quite definitely Gentile. 
Vico defines truth not something ex- 
ternal the mind, but rather the 
creation mind itself. Likewise, 
edge not something acquired from 
outside the mind, but the creation 
inner truth. Since knowledge es- 
sence knowing doing, one can only 
know that which himself does. This 
view quite contrast with those 
Descartes and Spinoza who found the 
criteria truth subjective self-evi- 
dence. Following Vico Gioberti and 
Spaventa, the latter notable interpreter 
Hegel, left their imprint upon the 
thinking Gentile. Gentile’s own ideal- 
ism began protest against the posi- 
tivism and naturalism the nineteenth 
century represented Comte, John 
Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer and 
more especially Italy, Lombroso, 
Ferri, Cattaneo, and the last 
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whom condensed and systematized the 
doctrine. Gentile felt that the formalism 
and sterile rigidity Italian education 
was outgrowth this philosophy. 
Thus him philosophy was not merely 
abstract thinking, but rather founda- 
tion for the much needed reform edu- 
cation. the more 
Aliotta, Varisco, and Croce have the 
whole agreed with Gentile. 

Italy especially its relation educa- 
tion has taken very different turn from 
that which became dominant the 
United States around the middle the 
nineteenth century from the influence 
Harris and others. Although the 
latter stems from Hegel did the for- 
mer, read his work very differently. 
American idealism came hold that 
reality consisted fixed body univer- 
sal truths which were not created man, 
but rather discovered him. The val- 
ues and virtues life were “eternal 
verities” reached through intuition 
and rationalistic processes which were in- 
born “faculties the the 
whole this type philosophy became 
the bulwark conservatism and reaction 
education until was anathema 
many the most progressive educators 
the twentieth The largely 
static curriculum, the subordination 


Horne, The Democratic Philosophy 
Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932), page 325, quoted Wahlquist, 
Philosophy American Education (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1942), page 49. 

Woelfel, Molders the American 
Mind (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1933), also Valentine, Editor, Twentieth 
Century Education (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946), Chapter II, “Idealism Educa- 
tional Philosophy,” Thompson. 
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the personality the pupil unchang- 
ing concepts, authoritarian instruction, 
and view the world almost wholly 
oriented toward the past were the char- 
acteristics education presumably 
based upon the tenets idealism. 
now seems almost incredible that the 
concept process strongly empha- 
sized the European Hegelian tradi- 
tion should have been completely 
overlooked the one hand the 
United States and the other made 
central the teaching Italy. The 
most extreme the pragmatists could 
scarcely emphasize the vital and living 
quality education more strongly than 
Gentile has done. Wildon sum- 
marizes essentially the twentieth century 
idealism Italy follows: Philosophy 
the study the mind its concrete 
activity, not thing among things, but 
its life, and this life the mind 
the whole reality. All distinctions 
such mental and non-mental, psychi- 
cal and physical, spirit and matter, sign 
and thing signified, existence and mean- 
ing, fall within philosophy and not 
serve distinguish accessible reality 
from inaccessible reality thing-in- 
itself. Mind full concrete reality and 
philosophy studies its concreteness. 
Concreteness here does not mean ma- 
teriality particularity, but the com- 
pleteness integrity living reality. 
The contrasting idea abstractness 
then incompleteness partiality, sec- 

Carr, The Philosophy Benedetto Croce (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1927) pp. 36, 
quoted Merritt Thompson, The Educational 
Philosophy Giovanni Gentile (Los Angeles: 


University Southern California Press, 1934), 
page 32. 
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tion reality apart from its full com- 
plement relationships. Philosophy 
history, history which the one hand 
ideal, development unfolding life 
the activity inner principle, and 
the other, external, the continued ad- 
vance from what acted what act- 
ing. Philosophy consciousness real- 
ity immanent, that is, subjective, 
indwelling activity expressing itself 
its expanding life. conceives reality 
immanent the mind, essentially 
and wholly subjective, objectivity being 
aspect abstract view it. 

Gentile’s social philosophy. per- 
haps Gentile’s social philosophy that 
Americans would find themselves least 
home since has been considered the 
philosopher par excellence Italian 
Fascism and fact paid with his life for 
this adherence. Strictly speaking one 
does not find his social philosophy rele- 
vant his educational philosophy 
presented the Sommario, philoso- 
phy, was said before, which fact 
metaphysic the person. His philoso- 
phy society interest, however, 
even not inherent his educational 
philosophy. 

During the nineteenth century educa- 
tion the United States was predomi- 
natingly With the de- 
velopment the field sociology and 
the social point view education 
after the turn the century John 
Dewey and others, the philosophy 
education gradually came almost 
wholly social philosophy until our 
own days the term “Reconstructionism” 


See Woelfel, cit. 
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tional philosophy. Certainly this empha- 
sis upon the social significance educa- 
tion has been greatly needed and may 
well the most important contribution 
the twentieth century educational 
history. must never forgotten, 
however, that the democratic test the 
worth any society its power pro- 
mote the “self-realization” all its citi- 
zens, that is, John Dewey says, “the 
liberation greater diversity per- 
sonal individuals. This 
statement does not deny that the devel- 
opment individuals takes place 
social setting, but the social setting not 
all. Individual inheritance and freedom 
choice are realities that have much 
with the destiny the individual. 
The person always the end, never the 
means. Even war when the individual 
sacrificed the good the greater 
whole, the situation recognized ab- 
normal and undesirable. Ideally the 
good the individual and that his 
social group would coincide, but 
imperfect world the latter must some- 
times take precedence. Strictly speaking 
one cannot find division between the 
individual and the social; person 
both, but still useful make the 
distinction for the purposes discus- 
sion. That which has metaphysical 
reality may have epistemological utility. 
world where individuals ran rampant 
would anarchy, while completely 


Theodore Brameld, Patterns Educational 
Philosophy (New York: World Book Company, 
1950), part III. 

John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921), 
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socialized world would human bee- 
hive such division were all possi- 
ble. 

Historically Fascism Italy grew 
out nationalistic movement the 
north, the idealism Croce and Gentile 
the south, and Dante-Machiavelli 
tradition which stood for strong state. 
The first was result undoubtedly 
desire for strong Italy the face 
its historic lack unity and the disor- 
ganized conditions following the First 
World War. The philosophy the 
strong state, “stato etico,” had been de- 
veloped Hegel and fit very well 
with the need the period. The weak- 
nesses the way democracies are actu- 
ally governed were not lost the Ital- 
ians. Gradually came held that 
the individual was subordinated 
the state the larger interest all and 
the rulers were presumed the most 
capable. now well known that the 
theory was prostituted situation 
wherein the economic interests few 
dominated the detriment the wel- 
fare the citizenry whole. 

The relevant question here lies the 
question: what extent does Gentile’s 
metaphysics the person necessarily 
imply the Fascist state wherein the indi- 
vidual subordinated strong state? 
This writer, indicated above, holds 
that does not so. fact seems 
him that the Fascist state directly hind- 
ers and oppresses that free and creative 
power the person which the central 
theme Gentile’s dynamic idealism. 
Fascism had some constructive aspects 
its emphasis upon the common elements 
culture which should possessed 
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the whole citizenry and the principle 
that the common good sometimes takes 
precedence over that the individual. 
But the democratic society would seem 
function best when first recognizes 
and understands the nature and needs 
the person and then provides those 
conditions which contribute its high- 
est fulfillment. 

Organization the Sommario. Gen- 
tile’s educational philosophy presented 
completely his Sommario peda- 
gogia which was issued originally two 
volumes. The first volume covers gen- 
eral theory education which some- 
what particularized instruction the 
second volume, The general theory 
education begins with discussion the 
nature man and the redefinition 
many psychological philosophical 
concepts the light the basic defini- 
tions propounded. Upon the foundation 
the nature man the first part, 
education the second part defined 
and elaborated being identified with phi- 
losophy. the third part concepts 
various forms which education has taken 
historically are presented and the dual- 
isms antagonistic forms are harmo- 
nized. the first part the second 
volume instruction general theory 
teaching elaborated and again many 
concepts are redefined the light 
the general theory. the second part 
Instruction special teaching theory 
advanced which gives basis for cur- 
riculum organization around three ma- 
jor themes: art, religion, and philoso- 
phy, all subjects being vitalized and hu- 
manized through their relation their 
organizing center found the nature 
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man. Thus teaching resolved edu- 
cation and education philosophy. 
Conclusion. Giovanni Gentile one 
the very few high ranking philoso- 
phers, perhaps the only one, who has 
written metaphysical philosophy 
education which not subordinate part 
larger work, but complete it- 
self and exclusively devoted the sub- 
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ject. metaphysics the person, 
this writer’s opinion, gives certain em- 
phases the foundations the philoso- 
phy education which are found no- 
where else. seems most unfortunate 
that little known and cannot 
made available the students educa- 
tion the United States. 


THE WORLD’S NEWSPAPERS 


The number newspapers published the world may esti- 
mated over 35,000, which about 8,000 are daily. The daily 
newspapers include about 5,000 morning and 3,000 evening papers. 
Total circulation all daily newspapers about 250 million, which 
means average about newspapers for each 1,000 inhabitants 
the world. Countries with the largest per capita circulation daily 
newspapers are: the United Kingdom (573 per 1,000 inhabitants), 
Sweden (462), Luxembourg (435), Finland (420), Japan (400), 
Iceland (390), New Zealand (390), Belgium (383), Australia (381), 
Denmark (376), Norway (374), the U.S.A. 


Chronicle, January-February 1959. 
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Song for the Old School 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Land bright skies and measureless horizons, 
Image heaven’s calm eyes, all deeds enfolding, 
Let acquire your clear and ample vision, 


Make worthy your 


School the bright land’s centre, radiant always, 
Close hand far recollection, 
Gracious gifts when first beheld you, 


Make deserve your deep affection. 


Lord, who beholdest all, the great departed, 
These and their sons eager hope now leaping 
surpass them the future glows and widens, 


Have them Thine especial keeping. 
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Strengthening the General Education 


HIS ARTICLE deals with that part 

the education teacher which 
lies outside his professional training and 
also outside his preparation for specific 
teaching field. teacher supposed 
interesting person, even gracious 
and charming person. expected 
generally well informed. must 
good and capable citizen. The educa- 
tion discussed here aimed enhanc- 
ing these traits. The discussion about 
the general education the teacher. Al- 
though there are many statements 
the general education teachers and 
other professionals, quotation from 
recent article the Journal Teacher 
Education illustrative. The author 
presents his idea this phase teach- 
er’s education along with the other 
phases. 

“The concept being present here 
some called general education and 
others liberal education. Regardless 
the label, its purpose enrich the 
personal life the individual and help 
him meet his responsibility society. 
The needs are the same for the teacher 
for all other educated persons; there- 
fore, the general education the 
teacher should the same for oth- 

this idea general education 

Earl Armstrong, “The Teacher Educa- 


tion Curriculum,” Journal Teacher Educa- 
tion, September 1957, 231ff. 


that wish analyze and support here. 
Although strong supporter profes- 
sional education for teachers and the 
idea that teacher must know 
thing about what teaches, con- 
cluded long ago that the general educa- 
tion the teacher needed specific at- 
This conclusion was reached 
through several years classroom 
teacher, five years high school prin- 
cipal, and twelve years superintend- 
ent schools. always kept myself 
close the classroom activities con- 
tinuing some teaching myself and 
trying help the teachers under 
supervision. 

There were many cases experi- 
ence during these years where the 
teacher lacked theoretical and practical 
knowledge children had not mas- 
tered his field adequately. The greatest 
lack, however, lay the need for gen- 
eral personal development and better 
acquaintance “with the aspirations 
man reflected literature and the 
fine arts, the sciences and 

becoming the head teachers 
college 1937, began direct the 
attention the faculty and others 
the task improving the general edu- 
cation the prospective teacher being 
trained the College. The College had 
the good fortune little later receive 
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substantial help and guidance this 
task. The Commission Teacher Edu- 
cation was established The American 
Council Education early 1938. 
year later the Commission announced 
that one its major activities would 
co-operative study teacher education, 
and June, 1939, was able an- 
nounce the selection twenty institu- 
tions higher education and fourteen 
schoo] systems for participation the 
study. The College Troy was one 
the teachers colleges selected. The gen- 
eral education the teacher was sub- 
mitted one point attack. Out 
that study emerged program for the 
general education teachers which, 
with many modifications, still continues. 

not the purpose here, however, 
describe full this particular pro- 
gram, but will referred one 
the important experiences out 
which present thinking about gen- 
eral education for the teacher emerges. 


Tue 
THE 


The general education program en- 
visioned here rests upon the assumptions 
the instrumentalist philosophy ed- 
ucation. begin with, the emphasis 
the development the social, phys- 
ical and emotional aspects the individ- 
ual well the intellectual. does 
not concentrate the intellect alone, 
since mind intelligence, according 
the instrumentalist, considered insepa- 
rable from the total personality. Al- 
though our faculty may not all artic- 
ulate about their educational philoso- 
phy, recent restudy the faculty 
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the general education program revealed 
that the membership heavily weighted 
toward the instrumentalist viewpoint. 
Since the pragmatic philosophy ac- 
cepted the foundational assumption, 
methodology experience 
learning. The teaching problem-fo- 
cused, and the curriculum and subject 
matter are instrumental. The project 
and the laboratory have been prominent 
features instruction and learning 
not assumed stop with knowledge and 
understanding, but expected result 
behavior changes. Such changes are 
defined terms emotional attitudes 
well terms overt response and 
adjustment. 

conceive the general education 
the teacher having five objectives: or- 
emancipation, dedication, self- 
realization and 
competency communication. Only the 
first three these objectives will 
elaborated this paper. 


GENERAL 


oriented means know one’s 
position relation other things. His- 
torically means that one knows which 
point the horizon east. one 
knows east assumed can figure 
out the position the other points 
the compass. overcast sky can cause 
hunter wander around all night 
familiar forest near home. Inability 
see the heavenly bodies dis-orients him. 
terms intellect and knowledge 
means that one has perspective, over- 
view, and scope. Not only must the 
learner aware many things, but 
must know his position relation 


as 


the position these things and ideas. 

For convenience this process will 
illustrated terms orientation the 
physical and social environments and 
the great ideas mankind. will also 
discussed terms mainly educa- 
tive experiences with conventional col- 
lege subjects. While 
stressed and the laboratory important, 
particular organization the curric- 
ulum defended. The subject matter 
instrumental and may integrated, 
fused, correlated, used conven- 
tional patterns, The methodology and 
the objectives, however, are very impor- 
tant, but full discussion method- 
ology not practicable here. good 
general statement method teach- 
ing that thing should taught 


Orientation the Physical 
Environment 


General education aims orientation 
the physical environment, the earth, 
the heavens and outer space. fellow 
classmate mine graduate school 
confessed that his first look the moon 
through large telescope changed his 
whole conception life. was doubt- 
less being dramatic, but evidently ex- 
perienced some sudden orientation. This 
student had gotten peep into the mac- 
rocosm. peep into the microcosm 
could have been just moving. Re- 
cently was told adult who re- 
fused look second time through 
microscope drop water from his 
spring. refused believe there were 
such terrible creatures his drinking 
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water. refused re-orientation. There 
story that Galileo’s telescope brought 
similar reactions from some his con- 
temporaries. 

The College Troy requires one 
whole year science which one por- 
tion concerned with orientation the 
physical environment. One course en- 
titled “Man’s Place the Universe.” 
The instruction deals with man’s chang- 
ing picture the universe, the changes 
the earth’s surface, the environmental 
forces which affect man’s individual and 
social development. This supple- 
mented course entitled “Man, The 
Earth, and Nuclear Energy” and 
course “Descriptive Astronomy.” 
Other courses deal with the plant and 
animal environment. Although these re- 
quirements serve purpose founda- 
tion material for later specialization, the 
central purpose general education for 
the orientation the student. 


Orientation the Social Environment 


General education aims orientation 
the social environment. terms 
subjects the process would 
include experiences with history, sociol- 
ogy, and its subdivisions; and with liter- 
ature, art and music. Just friend 
experienced orientation viewing the 
heavens through telescope, look 
some periods the past changes one’s 
conception life. The educated person 
must oriented time well 
space. “Not know what happened be- 
fore one was born always remain 
child.” (Credited Cicero.) What 
usually included under the general 
heading “the humanities” instru- 
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mental achieving orientation the 
social environment. Although orienta- 
tion the great ideas man could 
considered part orientation the 
social environment, crucial enough 
for separate treatment. 


Orientation the Great Ideas 


Mankind 


educated person must have be- 
come aware the great ideas man- 
kind. This another way saying that 
general education should bring one 
some acquaintance with the great issues 
Crane Brinton tries achieve this ob- 
jective his recent book. tells the 
reader begin with that his book 
“about the ideas men our western 
tradition have held and still hold the 
big questions, cosmological questions, 
which ask whether the universe makes 
sense terms human capacity com- 
prehend, and what kind sense; 
the questions, which ask whether 
make sense, and which ask what 
really mean good and bad, beau- 
tiful and These subjects are very 
useful orienting one great ideas 
man, although this kind orientation 
can achieved through the humanities 
already mentioned. Whatever the in- 
strument, the erudite person naive 
without the intellectual challenge and 
the awareness great questions man- 
kind. must know about the relation- 
ships between ideas and men the past 
and the present. 

Another quotation from Brinton 


Crane Brinton. Ideas and Men. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., N.J. 1950, 
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this point will give the curriculum 
maker and the teacher strong hint 
procedure the whole task intel- 
lectual orientation. The quotation de- 
scribes his formula for his book 
and Men. 

“You may have map which every 
feature than can named, every hill, 
brook, crossroads, crowded in; you 
may have map which many details 
are omitted the effort show the 
reader the lay the land, the shape 
the mountain systems, the relation 
drainage, relief, communication and 
scheme for himself and makes his his- 
tory ideas useful the non-specialist 
philosophy who desires orientation 

The curriculum for orientation must 
like the second map. There should 
deep samplings the physical environ- 
ment from the atom the galaxies; 
samplings the great issues ancient 
times the last great debates current 
times. And yet presentation should not 
encyclopedic but clear cut and chal- 
lenging. The conventional 
courses fail achieve these objectives. 
The procedure more that the soil 
surveyor who goes into the field with 
his soil auger. properly selected in- 
tervals bores, but bores deep get 
good and significant samples from the 
field. These samples orient him the 
soil the field. with learning 
about “the aspirations man re- 
flected—in literature, the fine arts, the 
sciences and Such orientation 
gives the educated person tolerance, so- 
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cial judgment, poise and patience not 
gained specialization alone. 


GENERAL Epucation 
EMANCIPATION 

The second broad aim general ed- 
ucation emancipation. better term 
might liberation. The idea set forth 
succinctly Dean Harry Carman. 
“Through the years have come in- 
creasingly believe that the principal 
job Columbia College liberate 
the mind from ignorance, fear, preju- 
dice, and superstition the end that 
Columbia men may carry effective 
task for education and could justi- 
fiably considered the very heart 
the aims general liberal education. 
Even stronger stand this aim 
education” taken Everet 
Dean Martin. 

that when education not liberalizing, 
not really education but highly 
specialized species propaganda. This 
liberalizing quality essential ed- 
ucation, and clearly way the 
spiritual life, that its presence deter- 
mines the genuineness any movement 
philosophy that may bear the name 

Although the above was written 
thirty years ago, before the present 
movement for general education began, 
submit for its extreme pertinence 
the matter under discussion here. Other 
quotations from this author serve 


Fifty-First Year Book the National Soci- 
ety for the Study Note: Quotation 
from Harry Carman McConnell. 

Martin, The Meaning Liberal Edu- 
cation. Norton Co., New York, 1926, 
130. 
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drive home the importance this task 
emancipation which general education 
the college level must perform. 

The task for the real educator here 
staggering. Anyone who has taught un- 
dergraduate students knows that large 
numbers them come the campus 
mental chains, and many away only 
partially released. With many education 
does not “take.” some one has said, 
many these students are not even 
aware that there are other points view 
concerning some the ideas they hold 
true. Many are provincial and naive; 
others carry hindering prejudices; and 
large number hold folklore and un- 
proved platitudes for guidance. Most 
cannot distinguish between the narrow 
religious dogmas with which they have 
been indoctrinated and the empirical 
other approaches truth. Few have 
done any critical thinking about what 
they accept truth. 

Research substantiates these 
tions. Recently survey the opinions 
1017 students was made the Col- 
lege which referring this 
paper. Although analysis has not been 
completed some significant facts for gen- 
eral education are already revealed. 
know, the concept evolution un- 
derlies biological and social sciences to- 
day. Yet only per cent students 
questioned accept this concept use 
their thinking. This can only in- 
terpreted indicating great lack 
intellectual emancipation. know that 
these students hold opposing grand 
conception the universe and society 
which they have arrived through in- 
tellectual effort. the other hand, 
know that they are victims indoctri- 
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nation with some earlier attitudes which 
are now handicaps maximum intel- 
lectual growth. 

may unnecessary observe that 
program will completely liberate 
student. Apparently many students com- 
plete courses that presumably 
lenged various their basic assumptions 
without having learned thing. Our 
faculty have figure speech which 
they use describing certain ministerial 
students who come the campus take 
the regular program. These teachers pic- 
ture the preconceptions these students 
being locked little imaginary 
brief case. Their religious prejudices and 
dogmas and earlier indoctrination are 
carried this brief case through the 
four years without being taken out for 
examination the light new ideas. 
When these students graduate they take 
with them the little brief case which, 
after all, contains what they intend 
use for future guidance. The contents 
have been entirely protected from the 
impact their schooling during the 
four years. This all sustained quo- 
tation from article the Journal 
the NEA for January, 1958, Philip 
Jacob. “Some students have set 
mind rigid, outlook human re- 
lations stereotyped, and reliance 
authority compulsive, that they are 
incapable understanding, much less 
accepting, new ideas. Such students quit 
the presence conflict and uncer- 
tainty. They crave ‘right answers,’ re- 
coil from creative 


Jacobs. “Does Higher Education 
Influence Student Values?” NEA Journal, Janu- 


ary, 1958, 38. 
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The material, the experiences, the 
methodology used this central 
task can only hinted this discus- 
sion. The liberalizing material found 
all the conventional areas the cur- 
Wherever found must 
seized upon and used the teacher for 
emancipation purposes. The field his- 
philosophy and psychology and sociol- 
ogy. Natural science, properly used, has 
great possibilities, fact, great the 
humanities. The effects upon the stu- 
dents will depend greatly upon how 
they are brought face face with their 
own prejudices and preconceptions. 

must remembered that simple 
mastery the material listening 
lectures may not always suffice. 
Brinton hinted, the method must 
such bring the student face face 
with the great issues, the big questions 
men’s minds and lives. The material 
pertinent these great problems should 
chosen for use. Meanings terms 
adjustment and behavior should 
made very clear. 


GENERAL 


third comprehensive aim general 
education dedication commitment. 
This sounds dangerously like plea for 
indoctrination, but such not the case. 
Society and the state can justifiably ex- 
pect that sixteen years education 
should result reasoned preferences 
for certain higher values our civiliza- 
tion. The emergence such preferences 
from the educative process need not rest 
the principles the “conditioned re- 
flex” Pavlov’s dog. Neither such 
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preferences need rest upon the 
slightly higher level illustrated the 
old Jesuit who said, “Give the child 
until eight years old and will 
always remain Catholic.” There 
function for the conditioned reflex ed- 
ucation, but not the exclusion the 
development the open mind and 
sound methods knowing. sane and 
reasoned preference for democratic val- 
ues justifiable and possible outcome 
for general education. 

plea for more dedication found 
the report Dr. Carmichael 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement Teaching. Among other 
things, Dr. Carmichael says, “In short, 
higher learning has fallen for the cult 
objectivity, and this has resulted 
generation irresponsible intellectuals, 
men without fol- 
lows this thought another para- 
graph. 

“The implication that education 
which takes detached view life and 
society, that never leads students face 
issues tends produce men and 
women who are spectators rather than 
actors. They view both sides questions 
with equanimity, seeing strength and 
weakness each, but never align them- 
selves with either the contending 
forces. Surely the effective citizen must 
willing stand and counted, 
make commitment throw his 
weight the side 

Niblett recent book takes 


Report Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement Teaching. Time Magazine, De- 
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approximately the same stand Dr. 
Carmichael. refers the develop- 
ment dedication, life purposes, 
ties the “lost dimension” modern 
education. society,” 
writes, “has been desperately careless 
and exploitative that rare and essen- 
tial ingredient dedication—an enthusi- 
astic, spontaneous delight working 
with and for other people, rather than 
working with things for money 
“To have beliefs and 
purpose live harmony with the 
nature things. wish escape for 
long from purposes and loves and com- 
mitments like wanting escape out- 
side atmosphere “Further, 
the ultimate purpose education cannot 
help become detached spectators, 
whether ourselves the world. 
the aim pure education were help 
manently uninvolved and permanently 
neutral, would absurd and un- 
real Quotations from these two 
educators make the point for education 
the interest loyalty values. 

There nevertheless place for 
clear, disinterested search for facts. 
There place for training sus- 
pended judgment. Niblett admits 
one place, “It extremely important 
manly possible laboratory, mathe- 
matics lecture room, court 
Without this kind education there 

Niblett, Education—The Lost Dimen- 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., New York, 
1955, pp. VIII and IX. 
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would another “lost dimension” 
the search for truth. 

argument this discussion al- 
ready indicated that education for 
commitment, for dedication, compre- 
hended within the objectives general 
education. this portion general 
education that deals with those appre- 
ciations, loyalties, values that form the 
very cement our social order. 

The task here overwhelming 
the case other objectives described. 
few years ago the Educational 
cies Commission submitted “that the 
unique function the public schools 
America the preservation American 
There developing evi- 
dence that the schools may not suc- 
ceeding. Press reports recently carried 
news several rather comprehensive 
studies college and high school stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward certain our 
democratic tenets. The import not 
very encouraging. After polling college 
students, Professor Mack 
Northwestern University and Professor 
McGinnis the University Wis- 
consin came with the information 
that less than one per cent agree with 
accept all the historic liberties enumer- 
ated the first ten amendments the 
United States Constitution. They con- 
cluded that “even the most highly edu- 
cated segments our population cannot 
counted defend the principles 
human rights set forth the Consti- 

Unique Function Education 
American Democracy. Published 1937. 


The Progressive, November 
1957, 


Another study attitudes 25,000 
high school students was made Pur- 
due University recently the same 
tenets American democracy. The re- 
sults were not more encouraging. Sixty 
per cent accepted censorship books 
and magazines, per cent accepted 
third degree methods policemen. 
Many others had convictions 
other items the Bill 

The import the study from the 
standpoint the future democracy 
discouraging indeed. are take 
this information seriously one may won- 
der how soon candidate may run 
anti-Bill Rights platform and get 
elected. One may also wonder what sort 
government and society should 
then have. The tenets our democracy 
are only part our heritage values, 
but they are the very heart that heri- 
tage. Investigations other areas could 
cited, but these are sufficient illus- 
trate what mean education for com- 
mitment dedication. 

indicated, two earlier objectives 
worthy general education are com- 
petency communication and self-reali- 
zation and self-maintenance. The real 
challenge, however, for institutions en- 
gaged education teachers related 
the objectives orientation, emanci- 
pation, and dedication. The educated 
teacher must know his direction, must 
free personality, committed basic 
values our democracy. 


American Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
New York, 1957, pp. 178ff. 
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our hope, American education 
ideological setting which clearly distin- 
guishes from its uncertain imitators 
and noisy competitors. Jacques Barzun 
The Teacher America defines edu- 
cation as, “the life-long discipline the 
individual himself, encouraged 
the reasonable opportunity lead 
good life.” Education, then, not 
merely schooling. accept this prem- 
ise, not only the school but also the 
home, the church, the community con- 
stitute vital elements the education 
individual. judged soundly, 
public schooling must differentiated 
from the “lifelong discipline the indi- 
vidual himself.” Claims for the suc- 
cess schooling would accepted more 
readily, indeed, could demonstrated 
more precisely, would but elicit 
with clarity the dimensions schooling, 
and acknowledge and support the di- 
mensions belonging the home, the 
church, and the community. Our aim 
the lifelong process which Barzun 
writes. What then, such scheme, are 
the distinguishing marks schooling for 
democratic people? 

Literacy? Yes, for the only key 
the storehouse man’s knowledge. 
But not literacy alone, for high level 
literacy did not prevent Germany 
from waging aggressive wars twice 


the first half the century, nor did the 
highest level literacy the Orient 
keep Japan, ally World War 
from becoming our attacker and enemy 
score years later. rising degree 
literacy may merely produce more 
malleable populace which, fed and led 
the mass media communication, 
longer deterred the natural suspicions 
and craftiness the ignorant. Wil- 
liam Hazlitt observed some two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, “It better 
able neither read nor write than 
able nothing else.” Rising lit- 
eracy the modern milieu requires 
gains the power analyze and syn- 
thesize ideas, think clearly, pursue 
the truth with increased ardor. 

concern for the rounded intellec- 
tual, social, physical and emotional de- 
velopment individuals another mark 
schooling contributes balanced living 
and harmonious character. But mod- 
eration and harmony within individ- 
ual fortunately involve domain beyond 
the schools’ reach, fortunately because 
concern for the “whole child” cannot an- 
swer all our problems the school 
remain supplementary social institu- 
tion. From the Spartan era the mod- 
ern monolithic state, the totalitarians 
have desired mold the “whole child” 
into creature the state. Little totali- 
tarians need develop proper 
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firm loyalties, socially acceptable behav- 
ior, well knowledge and under- 
standing the academic disciplines. 
They need vocational skills; their voca- 
tional training (“meeting manpower 
needs”) develops the requisite pigeons 
for their deterministic, pigeon-holed so- 
ciety. Their “human engineering,” like 
ours, requires those who are engineered 
and those who engineer. propounded 
the Soviets, the Nazis, the Chinese 
Communists, programs total educa- 
tion under the control monolithic 
make schooling the “whole 
child” dimension education and 
markedly reduce eliminate the influ- 
ence the family, the church, and 
independent community organizations. 
the present least, the “whole 
child” has eluded the democratic school, 
just the rounded individual has es- 
caped the authoritarian. 

Aren’t there certain unique character- 
istics democratic schools which pecul- 
iarly fit them for the problems con- 
temporary society? Cannot tuition-free, 
public, universal, compulsory, co-educa- 
tional, secular, classless schools dedicated 
producing literacy, developing the 
“whole child” answer the ailments 
modern society? Resoundingly, the evi- 
dence says No! our recent dismay 
have found that schools totalitarian 
states, kingdoms, republics, par- 
liamentary democracies can also de- 
scribed terms such tuition-free, 
public, universal, compulsory, classless, 
secular, co-educational. The Soviets, the 
Dutch, the Swiss, the Swedes, the British 
might claim some nearly all these 
attributes. Although can claim 
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proudly all these attainments, and al- 
though have extended opportunity 
for schooling more children for 
greater number years than has any 
other nation, have failed vanquish 
war, eradicate crime, abolish hun- 
ger, allay mental illness, conquer 
avarice, suppress intolerance, nul- 
lify family disintegration, prevent 
deaths, overcome television 
squint, expunge tooth decay. Nor 
victory any front imminent. 

What then, addition these char- 
acteristics, should mark the schooling 
free, thinking people? should be, 
judgment, the development in- 
dividual moral consciousness. From this 
proposition follows that our schools 
must teach that democratic rights are 
maintained only individuals with 
deep sense personal responsibility; 
schools must create atmosphere 
which individuals are free make 
choices rather than merely react 
blind social, political, economic, biologi- 
cal forces; schools must develop the type 
climate which individuals engender 
self-discipline and imagination. Schools 
must maintain environment which 
fosters the pursuit excellence all 
performance, which venerates, White- 
head said, “an habitual vision great- 
ness,” and which guards the freedom 
excel, exceptional, the unpredict- 
able time when most seek the safety 
“the norm,” “getting along,” 
“adjusting.” Such environment ought 
produce individuals who would reject 
the idea that they exist only members 
group, that they fulfill themselves 
only they work with others; that 
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themselves, they are nothing. Schools, 
teachers, indeed, the funded wisdom 
man bear witness that great wealth 
not necessity the soul, that ease and 
material possessions are not necessarily 
equated with happiness, that true happi- 
ness possible regardless wealth, 
talent, sex, heredity, environment, 
years schooling. Schools must cherish 
and nourish the idea that individual 
frustration with the status quo, ques- 
tioning, skepticism, curiosity are requi- 
sites progress. Schools must offer 
programs study worthy the free 
individual whose decisions, preferences, 
choices, have significance, and whose 
nature demands not just hoc, 
utilitarian, vocational program, but 


liberating one befitting free, think- 
ing, self-directing person. 
schooling must concern itself with mo- 
rality and ideals, for these have been the 
great sources motion the world. 
Aristotle said ideals, “they compel 
our admiration and move the love 
they excite.” 

Schooling, then, seeks not only 
develop literacy, intellectual prowess, 
physical and mental health, but also 
develop moral character, will propel 
greater number students along the 
shoal-strewn course education—an 
education which enables the individual 
maintain his personal freedom and 
which offers hope for the preservation 
free society. 


They schools and cannot content themselves with 
the time honored process stuffing students like sausages even the 
possibly more acceptable process training them like seals. the 
sacred obligation the schools and colleges instill their students 
the attitudes toward growth and learning and creativity which will 
turn shape the society. With other institutions work other parts 
this task, the schools and colleges must course give particular at- 
tention the intellectual aspects growth. This uniquely their 
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Sunset the Pacific 


GriFFITH WILSON 


watched the fading embers day 
Near where advancing waves 
Crashed fan-like the rocks 
And raced white confusion the sand, 


Far the smooth horizon the sea, 
Against curtain deep gold and flame, 
The sun, its dramatic exit, 
Assumed Chinese lantern form, 
Seeming light the way oriental shores 
Across the trackless deep; 
And then shaded lamp stir old memories 
evening hours 
When soft light glowed 
faces long remembered and long dead. 


Easing down haze that hovered close, 
Elliptical form, rested briefly there, 


golden egg upon the edge space. 


Then one bright streak assailed the mist and presently was gone, 


slip beneath the final rim 
had set unnumbered times 
leave fading tapestry apricot and gray. 


turned, and there above the grain-ripe hills, 
full, gold moon, majestic and unreal, 
Hung the darkening sky. 


God turned out one light upon His wondrous world, 
set aglow another. 
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Some Reflections Teachers 
Organizations 


Myron 


HIS ARTICLE devoted three re- 
propositions concerning teach- 
ers organizations the United States. 
These propositions are follows: 

United States are extremely weak and 
ineffective occupational organizations. 

The weakness teachers organiza- 
tions reflected the low quality 
public education well the inabil- 
ity teachers protect their legitimate 
welfare objectives. 

critical evalution and reorgani- 
zation our teachers organizations must 
accorded the very highest priority 
are achieve basic and enduring im- 
provements American public educa- 
tion. 

brief article, these propositions 
cannot proven one would prove 
law physics mathematics. Probably 
they cannot “proven” all strict 
sense. Nevertheless, convinced that 
these propositions are true and that the 
failure realize their importance 
most unfortunate blind spot current 
educational controversy. 

referring teachers organizations, 
have mind those organizations 
which attempt represent all teachers 
within given geographical area. 
specific, this article 
marily with the National Education As- 
sociation, state and local education asso- 
ciations afhliated with the NEA, the 


American Federation Teachers, and 
state and local federations unions 
iated with the AFT. Although com- 
ments are relevant some respects 
more specialized organizations, such 
the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, must 
recognized that these organizations, 
because their more limited purposes 
and membership, cannot evaluated 
the same way the comprehensive or- 
ganizations, should also point out that 
this article not concerned with the 
comprehensive organizations college 
teachers, although these organizations 
can and should evaluated according 
the same criteria which are used 
evaluating comprehensive organizations 
teachers below the college level. 

The proposition that teachers organi- 
zations are weak and ineffective should 
not require any elaborate defense ex- 
planation. The status most large oc- 
cupational groups closely related 
the effectiveness their occupational or- 
ganizations. Thus the low economic sta- 
tus teachers, fact conceded the 
teachers organizations themselves, con- 
stitutes prima facie case for the proposi- 
tion that teachers organizations are in- 
effective. 

Actually, the inability teachers 
advance even preserve the most 
elementary professional prerogatives 
teachers more suggestive the weak- 
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ness teachers organizations than the 
low economic status teachers. and 
large, teachers are unable determine 
what subjects should taught, what in- 
materials are used, what 
should the standards for entry 
teaching, and other basic professional 
matters. know that many professional 
educators would disagree with this state- 
ment. Some would deny that teachers 
ought have the powers suggested; 
others would argue that professional 
educators exercise these powers even 
situations where lay boards are legally 
vested with them. often contended 
that since these boards usually rely upon 
the advice professional educators, the 
dilution professional autonomy not 
great appears from the legal aspects 
the situation. 

whether teachers ought deter- 
mine the subjects taught, the in- 


materials used, and con- 


trol the standards for admission the 
teaching profession—to cite just few 
things teachers would have for 
only one brief comment. The very fact 
that many teachers not realize the 
professional nature these decisions, 
and not vigorously resist their deter- 
mination nonprofessional sources, 
reflection our teachers organiza- 
tions. 

The argument that teachers really 
decide these things, because nonprofes- 
sional agencies such local school 
boards state boards education usu- 
ally accept the recommendations their 
professional staffs, plausible but not 
This argument almost invariably 
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overlooks the fact that the recommenda- 
tions the professionals are frequently 
based upon their beliefs what the 
nonprofessional board will accept. 

Thus far, have merely asserted 
relationship between the general situa- 
tion confronting teachers and the effec- 
tiveness their organizations. Since the 
strength their organizations not the 
only factor that affects the status 
teachers, let consider certain aspects 
the organizations themselves. First, 
clear that the dues for teachers organi- 
zations are much less than the dues 
most professional associations and un- 
ions. The differences are 
nounced the national and local levels. 
The following data helps bring this 
out. 


TABLE 


ANNUAL DUES SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association University 


Professors $7.50 
American Bar Association 16.00 
American Dental Association 20.00 
AFL-CIO International Unions 
American Federation Teachers 
American Medical Association 25.00 
National Education Association 10.00 


Estimated—actual figures vary. 


Table somewhat more favorable 
teachers organizations than the situa- 
tion warrants. The NEA dues have been 
$10 per year only since 1957, whereas 
the dues for other occupational organi- 
zations have been higher than this for 
quite some time. 

the case the NEA, should 
noted that despite its low dues, has the 
largest budget any professional asso- 
ciation the country, probably the 
the other hand, suffered 
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decline approximately 100,000 mem- 
bers after raising its dues from $10 
1957-58. The point is, however, that 
although the NEA’s total budget quite 
substantial (approximately $7,000,000 
1957-58), still much too small 
view the needs and potentialities 
the situation. Dues $20 $25 year, 
used chiefly improve the economic sta- 
tus teachers, would far more than re- 
pay teachers for the additional amounts 
paid dues, Personally, not believe 
that the Association expending what 
funds has very wisely, but this an- 
other story. Perhaps what should 
noted here the almost complete ab- 
sence evaluative materials the sub- 
ject what the NEA achieving with 
its 

There considerable variation the 
dues paid from state state all pro- 
fessions. general, the dues the state 
teachers associations are less than the 
dues other state professional associa- 
tions. this connection, interesting 
note that most states, there are 
state organizations the AAUP the 
AFT. Although comprehensive data 
the matter are not available, very 
probable that where state affiliates the 
AAUP and AFT exist, they have 
extremely low dues level. 

the local level, recent data are not 
available. study made ten years ago 
the NEA’s Research Division indi- 
cated that most local associations 
ated with the NEA had dues only 
less per year. not likely that the 
dues level has changed much since this 
study was Few local associations 
teachers employ full-time paid em- 


ployes, own any property maintain 
reasonably large reserve the 
other hand, many local unions and pro- 
fessional associations employ 
business agent and possess consider- 
able amount assets. The fact the 
matter that period when the wel- 
fare individuals increasingly de- 
pendent upon the effectiveness their 
occupational organizations, the teachers 
are not investing much more than nom- 
inal amounts their organizations. This 
fact inevitably reflected the kind 
leadership which these organizations 
provide and the results they are able 
achieve, 


stated the second proposition, 
the weakness teachers organizations 
reflected the quality public educa- 
tion well the low economic status 
teachers, The virtually total inability 
teachers organizations take any con- 
structive action relating racial integra- 
tion the public schools case 
point. the gravest educational crisis 
the history this country, teachers 
organizations are silent 
They are now being overwhelmed 
events which could have been prevented 
constructive action their part 
earlier day, Thus Arkansas, Virginia, 
and possibly other Southern states, 
are witnessing the destruction the pub- 
lic school system without word, even 
feeble protest, teachers organizations. 
Indeed, the very fact that few people 
regard these organizations having any 
responsibilities relating integration 
telling sign their impotence. 

Looking teachers organizations gen- 
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erally, find that they typically play 
the edges professionalism while its 
substance ignored. The NEA and its 
state associations have codes 
ethics, but these codes are largely collec- 
tions cliches and platitudes. There 
real attention paid teachers 
these codes. far the AFT con- 
cerned, does not even have code 
any kind, and shows signs getting 
teachers assume responsibilities com- 
mensurate with the rights they seek. The 
recent history the labor movement 
the United States suggests that there are 
grave dangers permitting occupational 
organizations 
with their rights and lose sight their 
responsibilities. Teachers organizations 
have yet assume any genuine respon- 
sibility for ensuring that teachers deliver 
competent services ethical way. 
The tendency regard this responsibil- 
ity one which should concern only ad- 
ministrators and supervisors serious 
obstacle the professionalization 
education. 

The low level expenditures for 
educational research the United States 
another consequence our feeble 
teachers organizations. Today, the na- 
tion spending about fourteen billion 
dollars annually for public education. 
Sound practice would allocate 
per cent this budget for research. 
This would entail expenditures from 
$420,000,000 $840,000,000 annually 
for educational Needless say, 
the amounts actually spent are far less 
than these suggested levels. 

should not thought that the sug- 
gested levels themselves are unrealistic. 
The country currently spending about 
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third billion dollars year for 
research. high level advisory 
committee recently recommended the 
Secretary Health, Education, and 
Welfare that expenditures for medical 
research tripled, reach one billion 
year 1970, any rate, the enormous 
disparity between the amounts spent for 
educational research and the amounts 
spent for medical, agricultural, indus- 
trial, and technological research di- 
rect reflection the weakness teach- 
ers 

The inability teachers organizations 
protect the right teachers join 
and become active such organiza- 
tions the NAACP hardly needs elab- 
oration. Every example such inter- 
ference with the civil rights teachers 
testimony the weakness teachers 
organizations. One would hardly expect 
local, state, and federal medical bar 
associations stand aside while legisla- 
tive bodies attempted tell doctors and 
lawyers what organizations they could 
and could not join; teachers organiza- 
tions seem disappear the cracks 
the wall when legislatures and school 
boards kick teachers around this way. 

The weakness teachers organiza- 
tions partly attributable certain basic 
misconceptions concerning the strategy 
and tactics which should employed 
teachers achieve their goals. One 
these misconceptions that organiza- 
tions public employes cannot and 
should not utilize certain tactics which 
are taken for granted private employ- 
ment. Another misconception that be- 
cause they are “professional” workers, 
teachers must not utilize certain tech- 
niques which are commonly associated 
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with unions. adhering these two 
misconceptions, teachers have greatly 
handicapped their own efforts im- 
prove our schools and advance teacher 
welfare. 


For example, teachers organizations 
have always professed “no-strike” pol- 
icy, despite the practical limitations 
such policy. The attitude teachers 
that they ought not have the right 
strike rooted both the miscon- 
ceptions just discussed. Teachers have 
merely accepted the uncritical assump- 
tion that, principle, public employes 
ought not have this right. While 
granting that there are some kinds 
public employes who ought not have 
the right strike, there logical 
practical basis for the view that nec- 
essary even desirable that all public 
employes deprived it. have 
reached point absurdity when 
strike janitors public museum 
regarded threat the stability and 
security the public order, and strike 
the steel automobile industry not 
regarded because “private” employ- 
ment involved, Authorities the field 
public administration generally agree 
that there reason deprive all 
public employes the right strike, 
and that even those cases where 
desirable so, there should safe- 
guards protect the equities those 
public employes who are not allowed 

giving the right strike, and 
especially not insisting upon any pro- 
cedural protection for having given 
this right, teachers organizations have 
substantially impaired the power they 
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could otherwise bring bear upon their 
employers. School boards are posi- 
tion where they can force teachers ac- 
cept the most inequitable conditions 
employment give whatever equity 
the teachers have built their posi- 
tions. private employment, the em- 
ployes have third alternative; they can 
suspend work while simultaneously shut- 
ting off the supply employes, and they 
not lose their equity the job 
such suspension employment. 

Likewise, the notion that would 
“unprofessional” principle for teach- 
ers strike has not shred 
The ethical codes all major 
sions recognize that there are circum- 
stances under which the professional 
worker ethically obligated with- 
draw his services. These codes not 
simply leave withdrawal the discretion 
the professional; they make with- 
drawal mandatory certain situations. 
example such situation when 
interference with the professional auton- 
omy the professional becomes great 
that cannot assume responsibility for 
his services, teachers were follow 
the path genuine professionalism 
this respect, strikes teachers would 
every day occurrence our school sys- 
tems the present time. 

teachers organizations merely dis- 
guise argue for the right teachers 
strike. The strike problem very 
complex, and only harmful oversimpli- 
fication could result from attempt 
analyze fully But hope that 

For more complete analysis, see Myron Lie- 
berman, “Teachers Strikes: Analysis the 


Issues,” Harvard Educational Review, 
(Winter), 1956, pp. 39-70. 
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enough has been said about the problem 
suggest that the no-strike policy 
teachers organizations neither strategic 
nor Similarly, many other polli- 
cies these organizations emasculate 
teachers for reasons which are suspect 
from professional point view. 
Regardless the proper strategy and 
tactics which should employed 
teachers organizations, should em- 
phasized that the possibilities for con- 
tinuous improvement education and 
teacher welfare depend upon new 
deal our teachers organizations. 
were double the salaries teachers 
overnight, would only matter 
time before the relative economic posi- 
tion teachers declined substantially. 
somehow could get sound and 


widely accepted program teacher edu- 
cation, would only matter time 
before teacher education became chaotic 
and outmoded. Unless can develop 
education the organizational strength 
make changes they are needed and 
maintain teacher welfare 
sional level, will chasing rain- 
bows thinking that this that im- 
provement will the answer our edu- 
cational problems, What the teachers 
need more than anything else more 
power. They will not achieve more 
power until their organizations undergo 
basic changes structure, membership, 
program, strategy, and leadership. The 
needed organizational surgery will 
painful, but will also the most 
important step this generation can take. 


Off the campus, advanced liberal arts are universal, their best 
when built good groundwork and tailored each person according 
tastes, talents, opportunities and methods study. Their univer- 
sality, after all, furnishes the key the place liberal arts, just 
freedom thought demands that education liberal arts founda- 
“Whence Liberal Arts?” College and 


University, Fall, 1958 


Visit the Lenin Pedagogical 


Institute 


who want become teach- 

ers foreign languages must con- 
tinue the language they had the lower 
schools. For example, those who want 
teach German come with the six 
years German they studied from the 
fifth through the tenth form the ten- 
year school. However, possible 
start second language with and 
teach after five years.” 

The speaker, portly distinguished- 
looking gentleman, now approaching 
middle age, was the senior professor 
English Moscow’s prestigious Lenin 
Pedagogical His fluent Ox- 
ford English and very British manner 
almost concealed his 

reply questions concerning the 


Editor’s Note: Professor Kaulfers spent most 
August and September, 1958, visiting schools 
the USSR—principally Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kiev, Tashkent, and Poliana, the home 
town His article based notes made 
during interviews and checked for accuracy 
quotations directly with his informants. 

*In the fall 1958 the Lenin Pedagogical 
Institute—one some 220 pedagogical institutes 
the USSR—enrolled some 4000 students eight 
departments. Its faculty 440 includes full 
professors. Most members the have degrees 
either candidate doctor science. Its major 
function train teachers for ten-year 
For most students the course extends over five 
years. With the extension polytechnization un- 
der the proposed reform expected that before 
long all candidates will have had least two years 
work experience industry agriculture be- 
fore entering the Institute. 


adequacy the students’ secondary 
school preparation indicated that 
varied considerably: 

“Some rural schools are not the 
norm. Their pupils usually learn read, 
but they cannot speak the foreign lan- 
Failures our faculty have 
been high—about eight percent. 
have the highest rate failures except 
for physics. There has been some criti- 
cism this.” 

The large majority foreign lan- 
guage majors are women: 

“There are few men compared with 
women—maybe one two class 
twelve fifteen. However, the men 
who enroll the foreign language 
seem quicker grasp things, but 
the girls are much more diligent. They 
respond direction better. The boys 
not always prepare carefully. 

“But you wanted see our language 
laboratory. Will you please follow me?” 

The language laboratory was housed 
small room, not over twelve 
twenty feet, completely filled with re- 
cording and playback machines and files 
for tapes and phonograph discs. Because 
none the machines had the finish 
which manufacturers commonly give 
tape recorders and record players the 
United States, the equipment looked old 
and worn. However, performance 
lacked only the “stereophonic sound” 
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recently added phonographic repro- 
duction this country. 

“We have engineer duty full 
time, and two part-time assistants,” our 
host continued. “You see, our inter- 
communication system makes possible 
direct contact with the classroom. The 
professor can telephone his order. The 
record then played over the loud- 
students record directly from the class- 
room over microphone and have 
the tape played back almost immedi- 
ately.” 

Apparently recording students’ 
voices was primarily classroom exer- 
cise. Members the group take turns 
talking into the microphone and then 
listen the public playback their 
performances. Public self-criticism and 
group appraisal individual members 
the “collective” common Com- 
munist circles. Since the Institute had 
few reproducing machines and little 
the way individual recording booths, 
more than this would hardly practi- 
cal. Most colleges and universities the 
United States still suffer from similar 
limitations language laboratory equip- 
ment, and upon the amount and kind 
individualized practice they can offer. 

prompted question regarding methods 
used developing ability speak and 
understand foreign language. This 
question our host referred colleague 
well-groomed lady who speech, 
dress, and manner also gave the impres- 
sion being more British than Russian. 
She was one the growing number 
Soviet women, who, with the aid 
permanent waves, hair color, rouge, and 
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form-fitting clothes are beginning 
look more like American women than 
dumpy Hausfrau her way mar- 
ket. She spoke English almost “like 
native,” but with seeming compulsion 
talk fast—as speed were the chief 
essential fluency. This habit made 
her remarks difficult record verbatim. 
However, noting that her observa- 
tions were being written down, she gra- 
ciously repeated herself (between puffs 
one the better brands Russian 
cigarettes), and before long spoke ex- 
actly she were giving dictée 
class: 

“To begin with, our sessions are 
minutes, but most foreign language 
groups meet for two hours periods] 
with five-minute break between them. 
Students thus have twelve hours lan- 
guage week class. Those who plan 
teach receive twenty hours week—six 
phonetics, six grammar, and eight 
oral practice. class practice read- 
ing aloud, dictation for spelling, penman- 
ship, translation from the native into the 
foreign language and the reverse, 
well exercises involving filling 
blanks. Fourth-year classes usually 
have more than one teacher and meet 
five times week for two-hour sessions, 

Did the examinations include ability 
speak the languages? The answer was 
the affirmative: 

“The examination the end the 
first year both written and oral. 
includes translating foreign text into 
Russian. The student also asked 
that draws from box. This part lasts 
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written examination which may involve 
writing story from the 
student may asked read new 
story, translate it, retell it, and discuss 
words that have been underlined. These 
words may asked use sen- 
tences. Sometimes ask him give 
variants them; for example, art 
artist artistic artiste artful 
artfully 

“Students may repeat examination 
the fall. they fail second time 
they are dropped from the Institute re- 
gardless their grades other facul- 
ties. they well, they remain 
eligible for stipends. This year over 
percent our students are receiving 
stipends.” 


Since neither informant had men- 
tioned literature, question regarding 
the nature the reading program 
foreign languages seemed 
From the ensuing discussion became 
evident that while stories, novels, plays, 
and poems are included the courses, 
other types also receive at- 
tention: 

“All classes read about the history, 
art, music, and culture the country. 
good deal reading done for- 
eign periodicals, oral speech classes 
the students often talk about foreign 
films.” 

Significantly, the terms “literary clas- 
sics” “masterpieces literature” (so 
common discussions language 
courses the United States) did not oc- 
cur during the interview. From subse- 
quent talks with teachers elsewhere, how- 
ever, appeared that literature selected 
primarily for its social significance 
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pedagogical utility—i.e., for its contribu- 
tion the reinforcement Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine, for its practicability 
and interest-appeal means for stimu- 
lating reading and oral practice the 
foreign language. “Art for art’s sake” 
hardly criterion for content-selection 
the USSR. 

any case, our informant seemed 
more eager talk about other phases 
the foreign language program: 

“We have assistants who collect books 
and materials, type and mimeograph 
things, and keep records. There one 
them now,” she remarked, nodding 
the direction pleasant-looking, 
clean-scrubbed young woman white 
blouse, grey suit, black cotton stockings, 
and black low-heel shoes. “We hope 
that she will one the six advanced 
students send England for three 
months each year travel stipends. 
But think the English class you wanted 
began their fourth year English only 
two weeks 

The fourth-year English class met 
high-ceilinged room with twenty-two 
individual tables and chairs. One side 
the room was partially sectioned off 
with filing cases and bookshelves. Be- 
hind these were desks and work tables 
for the assistants small committees 
students. similar arrangement the 
Maxim Gorky Pedagogical Institute 
Kiev was called cabinet—apparently 
common term for classrooms especially 
equipped for laboratory-workshop activi- 
ties.) The entire class consisted nine 
women—all Russians. Over half had 
curly permanent waves; the rest wore 
their hair combed back and fastened 
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bun knot the back the head. 
Only four wore makeup, and this very 
sparingly. charge the group was 
the same senior professor English 
who had described the language labora- 
tory earlier. 

Today the lesson involved the re- 
telling and discussion story Eng- 
lish which the class previously read 
mimeographed form. 
asked the students lay their copies 
aside and listen. now read the sec- 
ond part the selection aloud. Then 
called one girl step the front 
the room answer questions Eng- 
lish concerning what had read. When- 
ever answer was inadequate, other 
members the class supplied the mis- 
sing details. Near the end the session 
the professor asked one girl 
marize the entire story and answer ques- 
tions posed her colleagues. During 
this activity sat one side the 
room and corrected mistakes 
nunciation and usage. the end each 
recitation entered grade for the 
student his roll book. 

far ability English was con- 
cerned the performance was admirable. 
the time these girls finish two years 
more training English (for total 
3500 hours the end the fifth 
year, exclusive practice teaching and 
over 300 hours pedagogical courses) 
they should masters the language. 

How good the preparation for- 
eign language teachers the USSR? 
unqualified generalization obvi- 
ously impossible. There question, 
however, that the better pedagogical in- 


stitutes now produce teachers with 
excellent command the foreign 
guage. perhaps the nature 
things that these are later placed the 
better ten-year schools which outsiders 
are shown their visits the USSR. 
Doubtless, too, the Soviet system 
higher education more successful than 
that the United States concealing 
its failures. Rigorously competitive ex- 
aminations exclude the less competent 
student from the higher 
remain eligible for stipend must 
constantly his toes. visitor, there- 
fore, less likely see the shortcom- 
ings Soviet higher education than its 
successes, 

the United States some gradu- 
ates are lost teaching regardless 
their standing the training course. 
The young woman whom Intourist (the 
government travel agency) has assigned 
example. She was graduate English 
from one the capital’s pedagogical 
institutes although the ten-year school 
she had studied only German. She re- 
marked that she had taught English for 
several years the intermediate grades, 
but that she had given become 
interpreter. Asked the reason she 
replied, 

“Teaching much too hard the 
nerves!” 

Even with the best training, 
teaching hardly snap” either 
side the Iron Curtain. 

*In 1958 only one-third those applying 
the faculty science and mathematics were ad- 
mitted the Lenin Pedagogical Institute. some 


faculties less than fourth the applicants were 
accepted, 
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What Our Educational System Needs— 
Proposal 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, former 
Chancellor the University Chi- 
cago his essay, Education For 
that the purpose education “to 
make men wise and good,” certain truths 
about the prevailing 
esses me. 

superiority not the an- 
swer America’s the world’s prob- 
lems—yet, there are those who would, 
forced draft, create more scientists 
launch bigger and more devastating 
sputniks. hesitate say “better sput- 
ascribe positive adjective nega- 
tive 

The above true despite the fact 
that all evidence seems indicate that 
what the world lacks adequate moral 
leadership. And, the cause for this—as 
was the cause times past—is that our 
standards for excellence are shamefully 
low. 

There is, for example, satisfactory evi- 
dence that many our most outstand- 
ing men science and scholarship come 
from homes and schools where high 
standards personal performance were 
expected. accident that the 
smaller, church related colleges con- 
sistently produce better trained gradu- 
ates than their 
ported contemporaries. report The 


Ballistic Missile. 


“Unique institutions produce unique 
men.” 

The point here not, course, that 
children coming from religiously ori- 
ented homes—or those who attend smal- 
ler, more concentrated colleges are 
brighter than others. The significant 
point that they have higher achieve- 
ment quotient they are products 
educational processes which demand 
high levels before ascribing excellency. 
These levels are not necessarily intellec- 
tual academic nature. For example, 
the genesis those required me, 
were agricultural and manual. 
father, farmer, demanded nothing less 
than the best performance. There was 
just not word for “second best” his 
lexicon. Scouring the pig pens had 
competent and the sweeping 
cob-webs from the cow stable thorough. 
Even this day remember the tears 
that came eyes when pulled 
Oliver plow back rather than face 
father’s scorn when discovered 
the hole. Today grateful for the 
standards demanded me. Both our 
sons have gone “Dad’s school.” This 
summer our youngest learned how 
empty sack ground-feed without 
wasting any—and how drive trac- 
tor-cultivator without covering the 
corn. His farm, from the wood-lot 
the barn picture order. Today 
produces 40% more than when 
bought it. good steward. 
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Baugo, the little rural family church 
boyhood, has among its former 
members dozens college graduates 
and holders advanced degrees. Two 
them rank high scientific fields. 
And the history Baugo identical 
with hundreds similar communities. 
This kind heritage undoubtedly 
conducive (although not positive 
guarantee of) moral excellence well 
sense personal responsibility. The 
point I’m striving make that high 
standards are the bases proper 
edge and understanding just what 
excellence is. Satisfaction lies good 
competent performance. The size de- 
gree significance the task, while 
not irrelevant, neither all-important. 
For instance, the enthusiastic cutting 
away thistles not unrelated the 
acceptance responsibility parent- 
hood. 

The above not deny the existence 
future possibility other means, but 
fact that primary relationships 
family, church and community can 
comprise mold, unfaltering and true, 
conformity which will result high 
vania “Dutch” Dad taught his 
father and grandfather taught him. Sig- 
nificantly, learned imitation—not 
simply the work, per se, but also self- 
discipline and tenacity. worked side 
side with father throughout the 
daily work schedule. And the fre- 
quent intervals leisure, hunted 
and fished together. very real sense 
was first hero. The dragons 
whom played Beowolf were sloth, 
softness and tolerance the second- 
rate. his unrelenting perfectionist’s 
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code, unpainted barns and weedy fields 
were immoral drinking deser- 
tion 

propose that youth influenced 
its heroes. Thus, haunted those 
who are too often ours: The “G” men, 
the makers the quick buck—the ex- 
ponent the short-cut. All this, de- 
spite the fact that there easy road 
behavior. 

Now, what saying? Simply this. 
would attempt lift the entire level 
educational standards performance 
would cite the following: Our sixteen 
year old son fortunate enough 
part musical group, directed 
teacher with high standards. Because 
they respect this teacher 
they are interested the success the 
group, they get hour early four 
days each week practice singing. 
From time time they give excellent 
performances. Each member this or- 
ganization proud the performance 
and his part it. They are not sec- 
ond-rate and they know it. Continuing 
with the illustration, our son has also 


backetball coach other 


teachers with standards—and com- 
parison achievement measured 
with standards required will show that 
the highest achievement quotients co- 
exist with highest standards. 

feeling that not enough young 
Americans are having opportunities 
encouragement excel. Our greatest 
educational weakness our low degree 
expectancy, our greatest tragedy 
that the family not often enough 
teacher values. want our sons and 
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daughters excel, but this cannot 
accomplished laxness the plumb 
lines measurement. 

Although feel that the school ought 
secondary the family the order 
priority training persons excel- 
lence, the present trend away from 
might 
Should this the case, then increas- 
ingly more must demanded from the 
schools—and the question emerging 
how can the schools meet this challenge. 
not concur with this prevalent light 
idea that another billion two will duy 
excellence. Excellence cannot 


bought. Like attitudes, contagious— 
incidental by-product positive face- 
to-face relationships. 

The first prerequisite for better prod- 
ucts from our schools is, course, better 
teachers our classrooms. “better 


teachers” mean those who are in- 
spired, those who are inspiring, those 
who have world-view instead 
subject-view—those who are not ham- 
strung labored methodology, those 
who realize that the aim education 
indeed make men wise and good and 
focus their efforts towards this end. The 
situation encountered when first be- 
gan teaching one-room country 
school ought more wide-spread to- 
day. was the teacher. Parents and 
pupils alike respected such. had 
disciplinary problems—partly, must 
admit, because classes were small and 
because knew the families pu- 
pils—also these latter were cognizant 
the fact that whipping school would 
climaxed another home. This 
example not indicate approval 
double jeopardy, but emphasize the 
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results that can obtained when par- 
ents and teachers will conscientiously 
work together create educated 
child. that long ago order not every- 
one was promoted. There were Stand- 
ards for what would construed sat- 
isfactory readin’, spellin’ and ’rithme- 
tic. was understood the “Powers 
that Were” that failure maintain 
these would result debased coinage. 
Thus standards were inflexible. 

The individual teacher determines 
great degree the morality quotient 
class. Perhaps nothing harmful 
class teacher’s failure read and 
mark papers. This failure highly de- 
moralizing and accounts large degree 
for student apathy and lack concern. 
Along this line, here the University 
insist not only reading the paper but 
knowing the student well. Perhaps 
have been influenced what con- 
sider the richest fortune high 
school days Wakarusa. truly per- 
fectionist teacher English and Latin 
was forever pushing “good books” un- 
der nose. More than once hated 
her—just did father when 
said “Today we’ll cut hundred shocks 
corn.” Teachers her calibre and 
with her concern are rare now they 
once were common. Nowadays, teaching 
too-often sinecure for the second- 
rate. What are rated the best minds 
too frequently choose medicine, engi- 
neering, law, business. have emascu- 
lated the teacher—and most tragically, 
with him the taught. Teachers have lost 
status the public eye the United 
States. apologize for mentioning 
Russia, but understand that there the 
intelligentsia are not egg-heads, but men 
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prestige—men who are, incidentally, 
given rewards commensurate with so- 
ciety’s opinion them! 

This paper surely not attack 
progressive education. Progressive edu- 
cation emphasizes the significance the 
pupil the learning process, but never 
the expense the learning. Because 

love children, expect much 
them—because have stake the 
future pupils, expect much 
student when his teachers and parents 
bow his acceptance the mediocre. 
Every teacher and parent must times 
risk child’s repugnance and hate 
order eventually gain his love and re- 
spect. world without standards excel- 
lence too horrible for contemplation! 

The point that spend much 
for drink, tobacco and cosmetics for 
education belabored one. More im- 
portant that are spending many 
times much for the production 
deadly weapons. even balance the 
good and the bad could dealt with. 
But when are willing invest more 
the cause destruction than that 
growth and creation, then have 
reached impasse. need back 
out slowly and again analyze our mo- 
tives. destruction what want, 
then are the right road. But 
want destruction? not speak 
merely physical annihilation—which 
neither pending nor inevitable. Rather 
speak complete destruction what 
vestiges remain our moral heritage. 
Our choices are forever determined 
our priorities values. When fully 
understand what means spend 
many times much for instruments 


death for education, will get- 
ting nearer understanding this 
problem. For, that spend more 
money for one thing than another not 
the significant issue—but rather the im- 
plicit choice for the bad. 

Life meaningful many levels. 
One these living our own 
standards the good. And our own 
standards the good can legitimate 
and creative ones only have been 
taught recognize and choose these. 
This is, great part, the function the 
school. Among brethren, our gemein- 
schaft was the formulation our gesell- 
schaft. And long values and 
uniqueness was the center our com- 
munity life survived. For the family 
and the community that society pro- 
duced the standards which survival 
depended. 

have magic words offer, 
easy cure. The future for the conscien- 
tious is, see it, one long-hard 
struggle. And further, without the con- 
scientious willing struggle hard and 
long, able conceive worthy, 
brave new future. 

Need I—indeed, can more. 
never kindness either child 
culture lower the levels excellence. 
the teaching profession, plea 
for those who, because they expect much 
from themselves, have earned the right 
expect much from others. our so- 
ciety large, plea—my earnest sup- 
plication—is for those who are willing 
fight, whatever battlefield neces- 
cary, for the maintenance the basic 
standards excellence world that 
growing increasingly passive and 
more subject guile. 
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Truth, Values, and the Scientific 


Attitude 


Lawson 


LEARN the truth daybreak 


and die eve were enough,” 
said Confucius; and throughout the cen- 
turies men have sought for Truth (with 
the capital have sought for truths 
within specified frames predication. 
the latter case some have been 
ciently cautious place quotation marks 
around the word—“truths.” The differ- 
ence, all philosophers know, crucial. 
One may seek for absolutes such 
would satisfy Leibniz one may hope 
merely for tentative postulates that such 
relativists Dewey would find useful 
practical applications. 

The point here that the gap be- 
tween the two schools thought seems 
unbridgeable. 

second contrast exists between those 
who think values existents and 
those who reject the term deny any 
meaning. The contrast may that 
the difference between such absolutism 
found St. Augustine and such 
logical positivism that Ludwig 
Wittgenstein his earlier years. There 
seemingly little hope compromise 
between those who see values entities 
and those who insist that value concepts 
lie outside the field philosophic dis- 
cussion. 

Finally, there the question 
whether possible for man deal 
with either value truth and still re- 


tain the current stress upon what has 
come called the modern-day scien- 
tific attitude. with this problem that 
the present discussion will concerned. 

The problem discussing the scien- 
tific attitude seems call for definition 
the term. For this purpose the writer 
sought the opinions scientists and sci- 
ence educators recognized compe- 
tence. Since there question 
whether definition the so-called 
scientific attitude could framed ade- 
quately and the same time briefly, 
the scientists were asked complete this 
sentence: 

“The scientific attitude perhaps best 

Seventeen replies were received and 
they are reproduced here their en- 
tirety each case: 

chemist.—“a state open-minded- 
ness, thirst for new knowledge, rea- 
sonable skepticism, and belief that the 
scientific method can supply some an- 
swers some questions the method 
used appropriate.” 

intellectual hon- 
esty, desire know and accept the 
‘truth’ may currently assessed, 
and particular interest nature 
expressed through such disciplines 
the physical, biological and earth sci- 
ences.” 

appreciation 
man’s open-minded and objective search 
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for the truths his physical and bio- 
logical environment.” 

observation, 
inquisitiveness, perseverance and indus- 
try, objectivity, and critical, independ- 
ent reflection.” 

person with the ‘sci- 
entific attitude’ only draws conclusions 
which are based experimental data.” 

the em- 
pirical scientist must assume that the hu- 
man senses provide the ultimate data 
about the world, must also recognize 
the limitations the senses—his own 
and others’—and strive all available 
means extent their limits and re- 
duce bias and distortion. must rec- 
ognize that observation and inference 
hand hand, but must able dis- 
tinguish between them.” 

all ob- 
servations; suspect all inferences.” 

ness, love order, devotion truth, 
pleasure the unifying quality great 
general principles, and courage fol- 
lowing the implications logical rea- 
soning and careful observation.” 

ability and 
willingness study any data with 
minimum emotional involvement 
(e.g., objective even when theory 
which one has vested interest 
under critical 

willingness and 
practice label conclusions ‘tentative’ 
until supported reproduceable con- 
firmed data, and even then recognize 
that new data conditions may necessi- 
tate change.” 

desire tolerantly 
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explore ideas and appraise the 
validity those ideas based sys- 
tematic examination sufficient perti- 
nent factual evidence.” 

open mind. 
Deductions are made from facts, not 
facts gathered prove deduction.” 

truth about the universe honestly re- 
cording observables and drawing logical 
conclusions from them.” 

insistence that crit- 
ical examination made all the 
available evidence before final conclu- 
sions are made and that, the avail- 
able evidence inadequate, final con- 
clusions will reached.” 

director educational research 
curiosity and 
willingness question that which 
commonly accepted.” 

inquiring mind, 
questioning approach the understand- 
ing some phase reality the uni- 
verse—an approach that leads care- 
ful observation, thence more refined 
observation and measurement, and 
thence interpretations that can 
shared with and verified others.” 

Now, the attempt summarize 
the opinions these men and women 
well other scientists whose writings 
have been consulted, general consen- 
sus presented the following state- 
ments about the “scientific attitude”: 

doctrinaire assertion; 

Its conclusions are tentative, leav- 
ing the way open for later modification; 

cautious and involves with- 
holding judgment; 
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state facts being apparent facts within 
presently considered frame refer- 
ence rather than fixed, immutable 
“truth”; 

the major task seeking for answers 
and solutions the form workable 
hypotheses; 

osity—the desire know, explore, 

rigorous course and follow with 

the danger mistaking subjective in- 
ference for objective evidence; 

shows basic skepticism and 
self-critical taste for self-evaluation; 

leans heavily upon controlled 
experiment and observation the use 
materials capable providing sen- 
sori-perceptual data and then seeks ways 
empirical verification the data be- 
fore stating any conclusions; and 

seeks for unification principles 
but does not insist inferring from 
such unification any discovery final 
ultimate 

worth noting that there fre- 
quent use terms implying objectivity, 
the tentative nature conclusions, the 
need for empiric verification, the de- 
pendence upon quantifiable data, the 
skeptical and questioning attitude, the 
unbiased approach, and the limitation 
conclusions within 
frame acceptance. 

these expressions and statements 
represent the scientific attitude today, 


then any comparison them with the 
writings scholars earlier periods 
history would seem suggest that the 
search for Truth (with the capital 
has lost much the easy sense certi- 
tude which characterized the work 
ancient and medieval minds. They were 
minds which often hoped and confident- 
expected find some final, single key 
unlock the door marked Ultimate 
Mystery and disclose the answers 
final causation. Such minds, too fully 
trusting such expectations, perhaps 
became convinced that last the mon- 
istic solution all metaphysical prob- 
lems had been found. With Truth 
last encased capsule form, what need 
was there for further investigation 
inquiry reality? Truth had been 
found and the main job was that sys- 
tematizing and giving the support 
rational argument. may not seem 
remarkable, therefore, that objective in- 
vestigation and empirical examination 
were delayed for centuries after their 
possibilities had been suggested. 

There today, the writings nu- 
merous men scientific background, 
apparent tendency great caution 
dealing with fundamental questions 
reality. William James once said, 
“The ontological question the darkest 
question all philosophy.” The mod- 
ern, well-informed scientist seems any- 
thing but boastful. There little room 
for paranoid claims; and, fact, their 
caution seems to,amount both self- 
restraint and modesty. 

This attitude understandable, for 
the mass evidence today suggests 
cosmos far greater complexity than 
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earlier scholars supposed. And man to- 
day seems himself standing the dawn 
intellectual understanding. Bacon 
could claim have encompassed the 
realm human knowledge; but mod- 
ern scholars are becoming aware that 
their universe only beginning open 
its secrets. And some areas (cosmogenic, 
ontological, epistemological) 
main forever beyond the reach hu- 
man exploration. Whether man, being 
part supposed reality, can ever find 
removed position from which view 
ponder. (“Preach some philosophy 
make mad,” says one Shake- 
speare’s characters King John.) 

Thus far, the present treatment 
the subject has attempted indicate the 
crucial importance the scientific at- 
titude. And may crucial not only 
the processes discovery science. 
may crucial human happiness and 
the ultimate hopes mankind. But 
remains asked whether the sci- 
entific attitude alone enough. 
appears not be—nor claim be. 

Along with the scientific attitude, 
need the humane attitude, the optimistic 
and meliorative attitude, the construc- 
tive attitude, the attitudes emphatic 
understanding and tolerance, one 
who tries see himself his brother’s 
keeper. need the attitude 
stewardship all that decent 
wish preserve the decencies life for 
future generations. need preserve 
attitude moral responsibility; and, 
one may use term which seems 
have somehow lost its meaning 
world gone mad, need preserve 
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love—without which, once were re- 
minded, become but sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. 

while say that the scientific at- 
titude not the panacea for all man’s 
ills and that alone will not save us, 
nevertheless the scientific attitude 
with which are dealing here. With- 
out it, will not rid ourselves su- 
perstition, blind prejudice, narrow- 
ness and ignorant bias. 


Perhaps the nature and function 
the scientific attitude can illuminated 
tific attitude means. least three illus- 
trations suggest themselves: 

The post hoc, propter hoc fallacy 
may seen the case the primitive 
man who, upon seeing piece bark 
the face his enemy, curses it. few 
days later his enemy happens die. 
the primitive man makes simple asso- 
ciation: cursed the image his en- 
emy; his enemy died. Therefore one can 
kill his enemies making images 
them and pronouncing the proper curse 
over them. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc; 
“after this, therefore the result 
this.” And smile his naivete. But 
today hear commencement speaker 
tell the graduates that the typical pos- 
sessor bachelor’s degree makes 
dollars per year average income dur- 
ing the rest his life while the high- 
school graduate makes only average 
represents the average annual value 
college education! But ignore the 
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possibility that both the high earning 
ability and the earning the college 
degree may merely the parallel re- 
sults given person’s combined drive, 
native ability, and forth—that, even 
without the college degree the same stu- 
dent might have made equally high 
income. overlook this fact, are 
unscientific. probably are using 
combination wishful thinking, ration- 
alization, inadequate observation, and 
hasty conclusion, just the primitive 
man did. 

Our prejudices and attitudes lead 
readily into the fallacy the argu- 
mentum hominem. For example, the 
writer teaches course the philosophy 
education. One man whose name 
well known this field was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, whose book Emile 
had large influence upon education 
both Europe and America. The writer 
often invites his students fall into the 
fallacy the argumentum hominem 
suggesting that the study Rous- 
seau and his writings can omitted be- 
cause Rousseau was libertine, man 
known emotional instability, apparently 
somewhat neurotic. was immoral 
and irresponsible. tried once 
teacher but failed and soon quit the pro- 
fession. deserted his wife and chil- 
dren; and his writings admits that 
abandoned his children, leaving 
had number illegitimate children 
—no one knows just how many. There- 
fore, might well ignore him. Al- 
most always there are some highminded, 
moral students who agree. But this 
point suggested that they consider 
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few other names: Franklin, Jefferson, 
Wagner, Van Gogh, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Francois Villon, Baudelaire, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Quincy, Socrates, and 
liam Sidney Porter (better known 
Henry). follow the attitude 
which leads judge man’s 
thought, art, craftsmanship, theories 
reference our personal dislike 
contempt for the man, his morals, his 
actions, his personal weaknesses, then 
will find that most people charac- 
ter and good taste must forego the en- 
joyment the music Wagner, the 
paintings Van Gogh, the tender 
poetry Francois Villon and Baude- 
Likewise, will not enjoy the 
writings Poe the charming stories 
Henry. We’ll refuse look 
the superb art work the world’s great- 
est goldsmith. We’ll ignore the great 
philosophies Socrates and Jefferson. 
forget the statesmanship and the 
wisdom Franklin. For among these 
men there are traits which most normal 
people detest. Among these men there 
least one who robbed and mur- 
dered for money; there one patho- 
logical egoist, one drunkard, one dope 
fiend, one bank embezzler, one homo- 
sexual, one slave runner, one slave owner, 
and one possibly two lunatics. 
Students sometimes have difficult 
time accepting the point that in- 
tended here; but most them seem 
eventually agree with the intended 
thesis. When the scientist looks 
piece work, scientific theory, chemi- 
cal formula, mathematical hypothe- 
sis, does not ask whether its originator 
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holy ascetic unholy lush. judges 
the product, the theory, the method, 
the scientific hypothesis terms evi- 
dential results and impartial reason—not 
terms his prejudices, his wishes, his 
tastes, his fears; and never terms 
personal bias against the man who 
originated the product, the theory, the 
method, the hypothesis. 

The monistic fallacy perhaps the 
most common the three. All 
have known someone who could explain 
all poor health reference diet 
someone who could explain all slow 
learning among children reference 
the low 1Q. someone attributes all 
delinquent behavior the broken 
home; and someone else blames al- 
most exclusively upon poor biologic 
heredity. 

The competent scientist avoids the 
monistic fallacy. Its potential danger 
can seen one actual case which 
typical many cases found the 
files any guidance clinic. The one re- 
ferred here was that eight-year- 
old boy who was referred young 
specialist because his failure adjust 
both the academic and the social re- 
quirements his school. After brief 
interview, the specialist stated writing 
that the case was simple one: the boy 
was merely the victim 
home. But the lad’s teacher was more 
experienced and wiser than the young 
specialist. She referred the case ful- 
staffed clinic. And the combined re- 
sources the clinic were brought 
bear upon the problem, beginning with 
tests the boy’s vision and hearing, in- 
telligence, reading ability, emotional at- 
titudes, and interests. The records the 
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case show careful analysis the home 
situation, psychological interview, per- 
sonality adjustment test, and other 
studies. The trouble was eventually lo- 
cated and corrected—by three surgical 
operations for endocrinological dys- 
function which, uncorrected, would 
have left the boy incapable normal 
development either emotionally 
physically. 

The monistic fallacy, often char- 
acterized snap judgment the pe- 
culiar emphasis the faddist, leads 
along path that too closely skirts the 
brink quackery. Depending upon his 
field specialization, the unscientific 
worker may blame all problems upon 
his one pet scapegoat, low IQ, 
malnutrition, guilt feelings, 
pressed libido. may see magic cure 
for everything the application one 
simple corrective, depending upon his 
field and his pet theory. Man’s salva- 
tion may depend upon the abolition 
personal taxes the drinking goat’s 
milk, upon daily deep-breathing exer- 
cises five minutes day devoted 
“straight thinking.” (The line between 
ignorance and charlatanry and the line 
between eccentricity and full-blown 
paranoia become faint and difficult 
trace times.) 

The scientific attitude seems 
characterized healthy tendency 
toward what Dewey called “intellectual 
hesitation.” And shows willingness 
change; for intellectual rigidity 
perhaps nothing but intellectual senil- 
ity; and someone has said that most 
grave markers should bear the legend: 
Died 30; buried 60. 

The scientific attitude, difficult im- 
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possible define simple sentence, 
seems clearly imply that the attitude 
openmindedness and the tendency 
withhold final judgment the absence 
marks unbiased scholarship. The at- 
titude one which accepts facts fre- 
quently within hypothetical tenta- 
tive frame reference but hesitates 
pronounce ultimate final truths. And 
marked intellectual curiosity and 
the desire explore all explorable ques- 
tions. The difficulty that arises here 
defining the limits explorable terri- 
tory; and the controversy that develops 
frequently involves the question 
values. 


present the writer believes that 
neither philosophy nor science can make 
final statements the value field. One 
feels values, but possible apply 
methods that offer verification for value 
statements? appears that such state- 
ments are not provable—not logic, 
mathematical formulae, science, 
any other available means. some 
logical positivists have pointed out, veri- 
fiability does not lie with claims ethi- 
cal values, moral values, aesthetic 
values, nor does seem possible 
make statements demonstrable truths 
about ultimate objectives. 

Yet, one who leans somewhat 
the direction humanistic naturalism, 
the writer finds that cannot escape 
the compelling attraction the ques- 
tions that axiology offers. seems that 
the philosophic attitude must always 
lead one ask questions about the 
meaning—and the means—of justice, 
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happiness, progress, beauty, 
nificance. 

must least proposed here that 
the word value has meaning. the 
philosopher and the educator the term 
seems inescapable. lurks around some 
corner his mind whenever reads 
the literary work genuine stylist, 
when considers the building cur- 
riculum, when faced with prob- 
pupils’ small dis- 
ones. torments him when contem- 
plates the essential difference between 
the implications humaneness and 
cruelty, the desirability sanity op- 
posed insanity, stupidity op- 
posed ignorance, hope opposed 
despair, human sympathy op- 
posed indifference. 

suggested that the philosopher 
and the educator (and the scientist may 
both these) must, least his 
own mind, have purpose for what 
does. may not able point out 
the value so-called ultimate objec- 
tive for mankind. But within the limits 
educated intelligence, has re- 
sponsibility orient his work toward that 
which seemingly has higher, rather than 
lower, probability value for man. His 
flected the adage Karl Shurz, who 
felt that man’s ideals are like the stars 
that, though may never reach 
them, uses them which guide 
his intended course. 

soon the scientist looks through 
his telescope his microscope and be- 
gins ask himself pertinent questions 
about infinity, begins understand 
the philosopher. And soon the phi- 
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losopher abandons dogma, deserts what 
has sometimes been called the “cult 
the unintelligible,” and ceases label 
subjective inference objective evi- 
dence, acquires something the sci- 
entist’s attitude. noted that 
some the world’s great scientists have 
been among its philosophers; for exam- 
ple, Rene Descartes, William James, 
Albert Einstein, and others. 

Science without philosophy may 
very seaworthy ship—but without 
compass. And philosophy without val- 
ues may constitute academic vacuum. 
Some years ago certain American uni- 
versity granted master’s degree sci- 
ence young lady who had done her 
thesis the very mundane problem 
dishwashing. noted European univer- 
sity, one its publications, made 
note the fact and expressed opinions 
which echoed with politely muffled 
sounds derision. The writer went 
the trouble, not only looking the 
dissertation question, but looking 
also the list titles doctoral 
theses for which the European univer- 
sity had awarded the doctorate phi- 
losophy during that year. might 
interest make some comparisons. 

The young lady’s thesis was the re- 
sult carefully controlled series lab- 
oratory experiments. involved mul- 
tiple trials arranged compare the rela- 
tive effectiveness various procedures 
and materials used her effort dis- 
cover the best ways assuring maxi- 
mum economy and maximum sanitation 
the age-old task washing dishes. 
involved bacterial analysis the waters 
which dishes had been washed and 
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rinsed varying sequences with con- 
trolled temperatures, chemicals, meth- 
ods, and time elements. was, seem- 
ingly, exacting and laborious re- 
search. one may talk aims, then 
the aim here seemed somehow 
that reducing the drudgery life for 
one half the population—the half which 
washes the dishes for the other half. 
And presumably was reduce the 
dangers bacterial infection and result- 
ing illness and disease with their conse- 
quent burden death and despair and 
heartbreak. However, such purpose 
seemed not give the sanction aca- 
demic respectability the view the 
European university. But look the 
list doctoral dissertations that Eu- 
ropean university discloses title which 
hoary with academic respectability: 
The Use the Simple Intensifying 
Modifier Chaucer. 

There difference between saying 
that values are not measurable prov- 
able, and saying that they cannot 
sought. (It granted here that the word 
value does not represent independ- 
ent “real” existent. The semantic 
problem does not erase the basic prob- 
lem that exists purely axiological 
question here.) 

Certainly not easy say what 
things are worthy the robe respect- 
ability scientific attention philo- 
sophic probing. And admitted here 
that, least for the present, man 
should restrict his factual conclusions 
those which are demonstrable means 
evidential, empirical data. (The sin- 
gle exception must made allow 
verification logic within the restric- 
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tions hypothetical predications.) 
the same time, insisted that the 
philosophic commitment must pres- 
ent and that must reflect the motiva- 
tion which would endow man’s efforts 
with the hope adding human hap- 
piness while subtracting such factors 
prejudice, injustice, pain, and despair. 
This becomes the task both science 
and philosophy. 

dedication such task, seems, 
possible for science and philosophy 
live connubial felicity; and for the 


conjunction produce perfectly legi- 
timate offspring. Such offspring will, 
perhaps bear rather unusual names 
which nevertheless may seem melodious 
the ears their parents—such names 
Objective Evidence, Best Probability, 
Contextual Truth, Unifying Hypothe- 
sis, Workable Solution, and finally Ten- 
tative Conclusion. 

One may here paraphrase Shake- 
speare suggesting that need not 
the marriage true minds admit im- 
pediment. 


The times have not been favorable ideals the notion striv- 
toward them. One the great contemporary words realism, 
which, used, calls question the validity ideals and suggests 
that any event one who struggles toward them wasting his time. 
know that are caught web our own making; and are 
told that are powerless unmake it. Technology, industrializa- 
tion, nationalism, and nuclear energy are the forces that dominate the 
world, and they are beyond our REDFIELD. 
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Values 


Soy Harris 


There are three values sought today, 
And taught Youth; for them there need. 


The first search for Truth—the search for God; 
For “God Truth,” the Holy Writ 


Next, Beauty—which Truth—The Poet says, 
And “Truth Beauty”—standing though reversed. 


The third Goodness—also born God, 
For “God good” The Word God 


Teach, then, THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, THE GOOD— 


Triumvirate Eternal for mankind. 


Pure knowledges Freedom, unconfined, 
develop Youth with the incorruptible Mind. 


The above poem was prompted the closing thoughts address, “The Real 
Crisis Education,” given Dr. Alonzo Grace, Dean The School Education 
New York University, the Initiation Dinner Beta Chapter Kappa Delta 
Saturday evening, December 1957, the New York University Club. 

Dr. Grace stressed the need for reassessment values Education, and the need 
for teaching, “That Eternal Triumvirate,” “Beauty, Truth, and Goodness,” order 
“develop Youth with the incorruptible mind.” 


Modest Proposal 


the problem education be- 
ing well taken care Tom, 
Dick, and Harry,’ behooves edu- 
turn our attention some 
other our nation’s pressing problems. 
Instead addressing herself the 
teacher shortage, which the concern 
the writer would like 
tackle the grave problem the doctor 
shortage, investigating and proposing 
solve the same manner some 
current, widely quoted, writers are treat- 
ing the teacher shortage. report last 
week’s newspaper” stated that would 
take 150,000 more doctors than now 
have meet our people’s Not 
only there serious shortage doc- 
tors, but those have are far inferior 
the old-time physician. nation- 
wide survey (conducted the writer, 
who interviewed gas station attendants 
selected random—whenever she ran 
out gas—on trip the West Coast 


Author “Let’s Teach the Cliché,” English 
Journal, Vol. XXXII, No. 516. 

and World Report are named Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. 

you say that, (Owen Wister, 
The Virginian, passim). 

whom would like speak the words 
the English poet-playwright who wrote, “Per- 
haps was right dissemble your love, but why 
did you kick downstairs?” need not give 
his name, since readers trained 
schools will know and products progressive 
schools will know how find dictionary 
quotations. 

careful documentation learned from 
recent articles education. 

*Or doesn’t one talk terms needs any 
more? 


last summer) was revealed that peo- 
ple throughout the nation believe that 
doctors are incompetent’ and that the 
much touted new medical discoveries 
are just many 

Another matter concern that the 
nation’s health worse than ever. Offi- 
cial statistics support this view. Just 
compare the incidence death from 
Asian flu 1907 and 1957! they 
not show appalling decline our 
nation’s health time crisis? 
compare the official statistics the num- 
ber deaths the United States 
people over (in relation the total 
population) with those any other 
country, including the Soviet 

How can account for this sorry 
state affairs? does not take much 
probing discover that the increasing 
shortage doctors well the de- 
cline our nation’s health the past 
half century has occurred during the pe- 
riod the rise medical schools, with 
professional 
courses and their collaboration with 
State Boards Education, with whom 


Everybody knows that you can cure cold 
two with the doctor’s help and fourteen 
days without it. 

don’t come any more like Old Doc,” 
said healthy nonagenarian sparkling Amoco 
Station. “He didn’t need these new-fangled devices 
like X-ray pictures and didn’t have send you 
specialist for every little thing. could just 
look you and tell what was wrong minute.” 
This opinion was held 2/3 the people 
interviewed. 

You that. You can’t expect every- 
thing for you! 
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they are Together they 
grant licenses practice medicine only 
those who have come through the 
professional schools and their regular 

all goes back that fellow who 
conducted the survey medical educa- 
tion for the Carnegie Foundation. His 
name isn’t but was con- 
temporary John Dewey and you 
know what that means! He’s the 
who started all this business length- 
ening the time spent medical schools 
and increasing the numbers courses 
that medical profes- 
gether with State Boards, get strangle- 
hold the licensing doctors. This 
what has prevented many bright, able, 
and eager young men from becoming 
doctors, has kept our hospitals under- 
staffed, and our population without ade- 
quate medical care. 


How can solve the problem 


the doctor The answer 
simple. Eliminate the bottleneck cre- 
ated the Degreeists; let have 
liberty instead license the produc- 
tion doctors. Because the stringent 
requirements, 


could use more literary word than “ca- 
hoots” but want you know that I’m nice, 
folksy type whom you can trust. 

Any resemblance “red channels” purely 
subliminal. 

can’t remember it. 

note 10, supra. This technique bor- 
rowed from the Life writer who spoke educa- 
tional leaders “Dewey’s boys.” 

wonder this will catch like “educa- 
tionists”? 

That’s better! 

Now got it! 

Stay with me. The solutions always take less 
time than the presentation the problem. 
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even Louis Pasteur, whose work re- 
sulted the saving countless lives, 
would unable practice medicine 
the United States 

order solve the shortage caused 
the scarcity candidates who meet 
the licensing qualifications, should 
take young men and women with 
sincere desire become doctors, with 
good personality, high aptitude, and 
solid foundation the humanities. 
knowledge Greek and Latin would 
desirable—Greek that they will 
able read, understand, and recite the 
Hippocratic Oath the original and 
Latin for prescription writing.) Other 
candidates for the medical profession 
are mothers who have reared their chil- 
dren successfully, doctoring them when 
necessary without calling M.D. 
Even mothers who call the doctor 
often tell him what do, out 
will gladly testify. 

not, course, advocate the turn- 
ing out doctors without any training. 
Everyone knows that even the “born 
doctor” (and most successful practition- 
ers fall into this category) needs some 
courses medical schools not the 
answer. Proof their dispensability lies 
the stories the amazing people who 
even under the present set-up have prac- 
ticed medicine successfully for years 
without ever having attended medical 
school. The answer the establishment 
apprentice system whereby bright 
young people can learn “doctoring” 

were alive, that is. 


The very ones who prefer brand ciga- 
rettes over any other. 
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right the job from experienced 
practitioner the old school. Some ex- 
perience hospital will necessary 
unless the future doctor has been fortu- 
nate enough have had long illness 
which required hospitalization. Just 
prospective teachers not need visit 
schools practice teaching them 
because they have been pupils schools 
all their lives, future doctors who 
have spent time hospitals patients 
may skip this part their training. 
The apprentice system advocate 


will cut three four years from the 
training period doctor, will teach 
him the needed skills the setting 
which will use them, and give him 
on-the-job training, which all agree 
the best kind. 

Furthermore, these young doctors, 
trained the tried and true methods 
their profession, adopt the horse-and- 
buggy, integral part the equip- 
ment the ideal doctor who has meant 
much our American tradition, will 
help solve the traffic problem well. 


WORLD ADULT ILLITERACY 


Did you know that there are many 700 million adults the 
world who cannot read and write any language? This implies 
world illiteracy rate about per cent. course, the rate il- 
literacy for individual countries varies widely, from less than per 
cent some the European countries more than per cent 
among some the African populations. the Western Hemisphere 
alone, there are some million adult illiterates, with countries 
each having from million Chronicle, 
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Christmas Always 


Vonpy RoBERTSON 


Christmas born for always: 
not for the glitter and gold, 
with tinsels age and darken 


and ribbons fade the fold. 


Christmas born for wonder, 
eclipsing the rare and bizarre; 
crowns the glory giving 


the name the Christ Child’s Star. 


The birth the spirit eternal 
that glows the humblest flame; 


oh, Christmas born for always, 


beyond the season’s name. 


Secondary Education South Korea 
Woop 


policy and phase 
our countries cold war conflict against 
Communism education today facing 
challenging new frontier. Approxi- 
mately 850 educators under col- 
lege contracts directly employed 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
State Department) are stationed abroad 
serving with the foreign aid pro- 
gram countries around the world. 

endeavoring help those under- 
privileged nations who are constantly 
subjected disrupting Communistic 
pressures I.C.A. authorities have consist- 
ently and rightly placed major emphasis 
projects designed strengthen and 
improve the native economy. But or- 
der accomplish this purpose grass 
roots educational foundation 

Experience and research have shown 
that the upgrading human talent 
essential factor economic growth. 
Increasingly recognized that the in- 
digenous population any country 
must develop adequate skills and under- 
standings before effective use can 
made available natural resources 
strengthening business, trade 
dustry. literate population with 
adequate background academic train- 
ing necessary order understand 
and effectively utilize the modern sci- 
entific practices which are being brought 
backward areas the globe the 


technical assistance program. 
falls the public schools the aid 
countries develop among these people 
those basic competences which must 
exist before possible build the na- 
tional economics, social 
stability necessary for existence in- 
dependent democractic state. 

leader the free world cause 
the United States has inescapble inter- 
ests and responsibilities for the 
growth status those new and emerg- 
ing nations who are actual potential 
members the bloc. 
are now engaged climactic idio- 
logical battle with the Russians. This 
phase the cold war fought with 
ideas and techniques rather than bullets 
and bombs but nevertheless bitter, 
ruthless and crucial our way life 
any “hot” war history. Specialists 
from the foreign assignment 
are engaged “front line” service for 
our government which involves helping 
shape the course public education 
many lands. 

This work must backstopped 
improved understanding and support 
the part educators and laymen 
home. people Americans are inade- 
quately informed about foreign coun- 
tries which today may classified 
“neighbors.” The following brief de- 
scription public secondary education 
Korea may serve basis for 
more adequate appreciation the cur- 
rent status the schools this devel- 
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oping democracy which benefiting 
from the largest American aid program 
current operation. 


Background Influences 


The “Selected Few” Concept. His- 
torically, Korean schools were estab- 
lished for the classical training chil- 
dren noble and upper class families. 
The masses people were given 
opportunity for education until very 
modern times. With increasing num- 
ber youth attending school, the in- 
terest both pupils and parents still re- 
mains centered the classical “sta- 
tus” courses formerly studied solely 
the rich and influential. 

The Historical Attitude Toward 
Examinations. Since the Korean penin- 
sula was influenced culturally the 
Chinese mainland, system annual 
examinations for public office was devel- 
oped. Schools served the basic and al- 
most the sole purpose preparing for 
these tests. There was, course, re- 
sulting emphasis sheer memoriza- 
tion. terms social status, those who 
held political office occupied very en- 
viable position. Persons who passed the 
examinations but failed score high 
enough qualify for appointments 
were ranked above those who did non- 
government work. Since the examina- 
tions stressed language, literature, and 
political science, these subjects received 
major emphasis the school curriculum. 

The Position the Manual 
Worker. Korea included the pat- 
tern oriental culture which has been 
characterized lack respect for the 
individual who works with his hands. 
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Craftmen are poorly organized, inade- 
quately paid, and unimportant the 
accepted way life. Since practical pur- 
suits have little status attraction, 
realistic, functional type trade 
business education not demand 
what has sometimes been called the 
“Land the Gentleman Scholar.” 

The Autocratic Tradition. Korea 
was subject nation for nearly forty 
years prior 1945. During this time, 
schools were designed inculcate traits 
unquestioning obedience and acquies- 
cence the wishes the occupying 
power. School administrators and teach- 
ers who were mass-promoted the time 
the liberation have had experience 
training democratic procedures. 

The Status Women. One has 
only observe Korean couple walking 
down country road with the husband 
two steps ahead the wife realize 
that women hold inferior position 
this society, they many other 
Asiatic countries. The female the spe- 
cies expected obedient, quiet, 
and unobtrusive. Their cultural position 
such that little training education 
has been expected made available. 

The Confucian Way Life. 
While this influence the wane, 
still very significant factor many 
segments Korean life. veneration 
for the past and deep-seated respect 
for elders and superiors have become 
integrated into the customs and values 
the Peninsula people. The Confucian 
emphasis the study ethics and phi- 
losophy has had definite impact cur- 
riculum practices. austere, distant, 
aloof attitude the part the teacher 
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his relationships with students has 
been perpetuated. 

The Destruction and Dislocation 
War. The Communist invasion 
1950 resulted tremendous loss 
material and human resources South 
Korea. According the best estimates, 
two-thirds the nation’s classrooms, 
already inadequate, were destroyed 
damaged. Almost per cent the 
educational equipment and supplies dis- 
has been authoratively esti- 
mated that 25,000 teachers and adminis- 
trators were lost the Korean school 
system result the Japanese with- 
drawal and the Communist invasion. 

Current Conditions. South Korea 
basically agricultural economy with 
rice, barley and vegetables the principal 
crops. With population excess 
million people there approximately 
one fourth acre arable land for 
each inhabitant. The gross annual na- 
tional product less than $150.00 per 
capita. 


Organization and Administration 


The school system Korea under 
the control national Minister 
Education who appointed member 
the president’s cabinet. assisted 
Vice Minister who serves execu- 
tive and administrative officer. Opera- 
tional responsibilities are divided among 
Bureau Chiefs the Following areas: 
Common Education, Higher Education, 
Technical Education, Textbooks, and 
Cultural Affairs. Bureaus are further 
sub-divided into sections each under the 
control section chief. 

The secondary schools are organized 
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plan familiar the United States. 
The middle junior high school unit 
comprises grades and The upper 
secondary senior high school con- 
sisting grades 10, and ordi- 
narily administered separate institu- 
tion. costly characteristic the exist- 
ing system which has been carried over 
from Japanese days the continuing op- 
eration specialized high schools. 
community ten thousand people may 
have agricultural high school, en- 
gineering high school, and commercial 
high school addition separate aca- 
demic high schools and middle schools 
schools for boys and for girls. Conse- 
quently over all administrative costs are 
extremely high. Each unit small, in- 
adequately staffed and equipped and 
poorly supported. The comprehensive, 
community school has been introduced 
basis but the strength tradition 
certain prevent the rapid develop- 
ment multi-purpose institutions. 

The school year “the land the 
morning calm” organized into two 
semesters, April September and Octo- 
break into the academic schedule in- 
cluding summer vacation thirty 
forty days beginning July and 
winter “cold” vacation similar 
length beginning December. Shorter 
vacations are authorized the rural 
areas for barley harvest and rice trans- 
planting June, and rice harvest and 
kimchi making November. Classes 
are held seven periods day Monday 
through Friday and four six periods 
Saturday. 
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Types Schools 


According the latest available in- 
formation there are middle 
schools (junior high schools) Korea 
with enrollment 443,800 students. 
This represents about thirty per cent 
the children the middle school age 
group. the high school level there 
are 625 schools and the total enroll- 
ment 270,000 includes approximately 
ten per cent the youth the corre- 
sponding age bracket. Private schools 
enroll nearly forty per cent the na- 
tions middle school pupils and about the 
same percentage those attending high 
school. 

The above enrollment figures indi- 
cate improving situation compared 
the statistics for previous years but 
underline the need for expanded op- 
portunities Korea develop the 
trained manpower necessary for con- 
tinued existence independent de- 
mocracy today’s technological world. 

the upper secondary school level 
there are three types institutions 
current operation: the academic high 
school, the technical vocational high 
school and the normal school. 

The latest revised curriculum for the 
academic high school shown below. 
While Foreign Language listed 
elective subject English usually taken 
all Middle and High School stu- 
dents. considerable degree elec- 
tives allow choice only the sense 
that the principal selects the subjects 
taught particular school and 
these courses are then required every- 
one enrolled. 

the vocational technical field 
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SUBJECTS 
I 


Periods Per Week 


Required Subjects 


National Language 

General 
Study 

Morality 

National History 

Mathematics 

Science 

Fine Arts and 
Music 

Vocational and 
Home Economics 


Total 


Elective Subjects 
From the following the student chooses ad- 
ditional subjects that when added the 
number periods per week required sub- 
jects the total number will 34-39. 


Periods Per Week 


National Language (for each years) 
World History 
Geography 
Geometry (Plane and 

Solid) 2-4 
Analytical Geometry 3-6 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Geology 
Military Training (for each years) 
Philosophy and 

Education 
Foreign Languages 

2 


Special Activity (for each years) 


the secondary level there are one 
hundred twenty-seven agricultural high 
schools, eighty-five commercial high 
schools, forty-nine engineering high 
schools and fifteen fisheries marine 
high schools. The basic curriculum for 
these institutions listed below. The 
Ministry Education has also pro- 
duced list the subjects taken 
during the time allocated for specialized 
“Professional” training each type 
school. 


Year 
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Basic 
Vocational and Technical High Schools 


Subjects 
Required Subjects 


National Language 

Social Studies 

Morality 

National History 

Mathematics 

Science 

Gymnastics 

Fine Arts 

Vocational and 
Professional 


Total 
Elective Subjects 


National 
Geography 
Analytic Geometry 
Plane Geometry See General High 
Physics School Schedule 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Geology 
Military Training 
Philosophy and 
Education 
Music 
Fine Arts See General High 
Foreign Language School Schedule 
(English, Ger- 
man, French, 
Chinese) 
Vocational and 
Professional 2-20 7-28 


general can said that the vo- 
cational schools are usually vocational 
name only. and large students 
these institutions are preparing for col- 
lege and not for trade. Through the 
efforts the UNKRA and Aid 
Programs necessary equipment being 
provided, facilities developed and facul- 
ties prepared that practical training 
may become much needed reality. 

Normal schools the secondary 
level have the responsibility educat- 


ing Korean young people for service 
elementary teachers. 

The repatriation 25,000 Japanese 
teachers 1945 marked the beginning 
serious national problem this 
field. Nearly one fourth the presently 
employed teaching staff not meet the 
current lenient certification require- 
ments. 

The curriculum the normal schools 
listed below covers the three years 
the senior high school. Graduates 
these institutions are qualified teach 
grades one through six. 


Subjects 


Periods Per Week 


National Language 4-5 3-5 2-5 
Social Study 3-5 2-3 
Morality 
Practice Teaching 10-12 10-12 10-12 
Philosophy 1-2 I-2 
Mathematics 3-5 2-5 
Science 2-4 3-4 
2-4 2-4 
Military Training 2-4 2-4 
Vocational Training 

and Home Econ. 2-4 2-4 
Music 2-4 2-4 
Fine Arts 2-4 2-4 
Foreign Language 2-4 
Special Activities 3-5 1-3 


Total 34-39 34-39 34-39 


The academic middle school (junior 
high school) lower secondary school 
Korea basically preparatory unit. 
limited number trade technical 
schools also operate this level. 


Practices and Procedures 


study Korean Secondary schools 
will reveal operational practices in- 
terests individuals whose orientation 
based western methods. 


Year 
‘ 
I I I 
I I I 
9 13 14 
: 
Year 
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Year 

Subjects 
Periods Per Week 


Required Subjects 


National Language 

Mathematics 

Social Study 

Science 

Gymnastics 

Music 

Fine Arts 

Vocational and 
Home Economics 


Total 


Elective Subjects 


Vocational and 

Home Economics 
Foreign Language 3-5 
Special Activities 2-3 
Other Subjects 


Total 


34-38 34-38 34-38 


the “Land the Morning Calm” 
every school day starts with faculty 
meeting. During this session which lasts 
for ten fifteen minutes the principal 
confers with the faculty members re- 
garding the plans and problems the 
day. American specialists often refer 
these gatherings “pep talks.” They 
are part the regular routine through- 
out the country. Longer and more care- 
fully structured faculty meetings last- 
ing from thirty minutes hour and 
half are held weekly twice 
weekly basis. 

Before the daily instructional sched- 
ule begins students line classes 
the playground near the school 
building for “morning call.” This 
period devoted announcements, 
speeches and orientation activities some- 
times supplemented singing, march- 
ing and exercises. Home room section 
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room teachers are duty standing with 
their groups. The principal and others 
the program are mounted table 
high wooden platform front the 
student body. 

When students enter the school build- 
ing after these opening exercises shoes 
are removed the door and deposited 
racks along the corridor near the en- 
trance. Footwear while attending classes 
consists stockings slippers. The 
floors are usually wood construction 
which becomes worn and polished from 
much shoeless traffic. 

Each grade divided into sections i.e. 
grade ten may have eight sections, grade 
eleven six sections etc. The grade and 
section number are marked outside each 
classroom door. the end the period 
the faculty rotates instead the stu- 
dents. Thus, for example, grade ten sec- 
tion two remains the same room all 
day with various teachers coming for 
instruction different subject fields. 

Janitorial and maintenance service for 
the room and adjoining corridors 
provided the students themselves. 
This includes mopping the floor 
weekly basis and washing the walls and 
windows every month. Sections alter- 
nate policing the playground and 
cleaning the latrine. 

faculty room found every 
school large small. Aside from the 
principal’s office this often the only 
heated area the building. Here each 
teacher has desk work space and 
faculty members prepare lessons, cor- 
rect papers, drink tea and engage 
chit chat. When eight-classroom 
building constructed from aid funds 
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the resulting space invariably used for 
six recitation rooms, one principal’s office 
and one faculty room. Janitorial service 
the faculty room provided 
senior students. 

Grades are ordinarily based the 
“unit system” which consists award- 
ing 100 points per class period for 
perfect lesson. student with total 
periods per week all classes can 
thus earn possible 3500 points. The 
passing grade 60% overall average 
for periods 2100 points. 40% 
the lowest pasing grade any one sub- 
ject and student who fails two 
more separate courses must repeat the 
years work, Points may taken off the 
grade for poor attendance inappro- 
priate conduct and points may added 
the grade for industry meritorious 
school service. 

Since there are lockers any 
the school buildings pupils customarily 
carry all books and supplies brief 
cases book bags carried the 
back. Each student must purchase his 
own books which are usually printed 
poor quality rice paper with soft covers. 
The usable life textbook this 
type does not ordinarily exceed one 
year. rural areas textbooks are not 
available and instruction entirely 
the lecture methods. 

Korean secondary schools exercise ra- 
ther extended control over the members 
the student body. All pupils must 
have their heads shaved hair clipped 
short. (No duck tail hair cuts allowed.) 
The official school uniform must pur- 
chased and worn all times. Students 
are not allowed smoke and may not 


attend movies except rare occasions 
when specific picture approved 
the Ministry Education. All students 
must off the streets when the cur- 
few sounds 9:00 This rule en- 
forced police officers and faculty 
members patrol. 

There “free” secondary educa- 
United States. All pupils pay tuition 
fees, entrance fees, building fees and 
other assessments. Admission both 
middle school and high school 
competitive examination. some the 
more well known secondary institutions 
ten applicants take the entrance tests for 
each one that can admitted. 

terms curriculum the Korean 
secondary school student faces highly 
fragmented and fractionalized experi- 
ence. Because most courses extend over 
three year period the basis only 
one two class meetings per week 
not common for the pupil dividing 
attention between fifteen sixteen dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The P.T.A. School Supporters As- 
sociation has much more direct impact 
education Korea than the case 
the all parts the country 
P.T.A. funds are used help pay teach- 
ers salaries the proportion varying from 
ten per cent poor rural areas sev- 
enty per cent some city districts. 
addition the P.T.A. builds buildings, 
provides educational equipment and 
through its officers may influence the 
appointment and transfer teachers. 
requesting assistance for his school 
under the foreign aid program prin- 
cipal usually accompanied the presi- 
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dent the School Supporters Associa- 
tion. 

and 
cultural factors have influenced the 
course education this East Asia 
country. Autocractic tendencies which 


have persisted following forty years 
Japanese domination are currently being 
challenged democractic practices cop- 
ied from the United States. 
ondary school program peculiar 
Korea emerging. 


Motor vehicle accidents killed 36,700 and injured 2,825,000 


U.S. highways during 1958. 


* 


Speed was blamed for more than per cent the traffic deaths 
and injuries the U.S. during 1958. 


Drivers under years age were involved per cent the 


fatal accidents 1958. 


* 


Studies The Travelers Insurance Companies show that driver 
error caused per cent the highway accidents 1958. 


Automobile-bicycle collisions during 1958 injured 59,300 persons. 


The Travelers Insurance Companies studies show that exceeding 
the speed limit caused 12,770 deaths and 980,000 injuries during 1958 


our highways. 


Cars that did not have the right way injured 608,400 and killed 
3,890 persons U.S. Highways 1958. 


* 


There were 24,830 pedestrians injured crossing intersections with 
the signal the favor during 1958 the United States. 


* 


* 


1958, more than per cent the traffic injuries resulted from 


weekend accidents. 


—Public Information Department, The Travelers 
Insurance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


Happy Pagans Committed Citizens?’ 


Orpway TEAD 


FOLLOWING sentences voice the 
the volume here being 
commented upon: 
think fair say that virtually all 
Americans who have given any thought 
the matter are thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the present state the relations between 
religion and education, particularly public 
education.” (Will Herberg, 37) 

goes say: “Confusion, anxi- 
ety, and search are the marks our 
time.” (p. 39) 

The excellence, breadth, comprehen- 
siveness, and candor this symposium 
the relation religion public 
higher educational institutions are su- 
perior. But cannot help wondering 
how many volumes this kind de- 
liberation have issued before nota- 
ble advances practice—and indeed 
thinking—are pointed to. The 
literature this theme over the last 
dozen years has been prolific and most 
the same effect, namely that 
something must done about the situa- 
tion. fact, more has been done 
some public campuses than might have 
been thought possible and acceptable. 
But somehow the atmosphere the 
straight-jacket still seems prevalent over 
the country whole. 

Meanwhile the formulations de- 
sirable programing are remarkably 
agreement far theory concerned. 

This review article prompted “Religion 
and the State University” edited Erich 


Walter, University Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Pp. vi, 321. Price $6.50. 


They come, summarily, this. All 
faiths and creeds, including faith, 
should acknowledged entitled 
create their own nucleus and center 
nearby the campus. Instruction the 
curriculum can religion but not 
doctrine. The instruction shall 
trained scholars with philosophic, his- 
torical, comparative outlooks; mini- 
sters are used, the occasional fact, 
the instruction presumed exposi- 
tory and not exhortative. Objectivity 
the aim rather than dull neutrality 
which conveys emotional flavor 
zest. 

All this good far goes 
but how much touches the actual ques- 
tions twenty-year olds today’s 
campuses, how much goes beyond 
attitudes its consequences 
induce some kind student commit- 
ment and activated dedication, how 
much happy paganism may criti- 
cally confronted more responsible 
and accountable obligations and ties 
the part the young persons—all this 
highly questionable, various re- 
cent appraisals campus sentiment 
have indicated. 

The essential problem some more 
dynamic relation religion educa- 
tion still 

own estimate that bi-polar 
situation the fact. find much more 
genuine religious (not sectarian) con- 
cern the secular campus than pres- 
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ently attributed it. The note seri- 
ousness purpose, application, indus- 
try, dedicated public spirit—this the 
least far from absent. And happy pa- 
ganism may truer characterizing 
some students the private institutions 
than those from public campuses 
which tend drawn from slightly 
lower economic income bracket who of- 
ten seem possessed more lofty pur- 
posiveness. There kind inevit- 
able catholicity fellowship public 
institutions which inherently whole- 
some even when somewhat offset 
special clubs cliques seeking social 
preferment. 

Yet the other hand, there often 
total disregard any overt 
edgment religious interest identi- 
fiably religious. Perhaps may 
identifiable philosophic interest and 
public spirited concern. This condition 
which deem widely prevalent 
fact presumably due two factors— 
one the characters and teaching the 
faculty and the other the myopic no- 
tion young people today what 
constitutes the religious strand and bite 
the college’s intellectual and emo- 
tional activities. 

the condition some measure 
define it, surely brought about 
part the conventional religionists 
with their absolute dogmas, their ex- 
clusive doctrines and their too-often 
bland rejection scientific method 
theology, psychiatry, and the social 
ministry. 

have watched this whole picture 
for more than three decades four 


public (municipal) colleges, yield 
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one respect for certain qual- 
ity devotion there manifested. But 
this not enough. And not enough 
substantively and qualitatively the 
minds and hearts students, nor the 
nonchalance and neutrality too many 
faculty members, nor the total cli- 
mate “scientism” too often pervading 
the campus and the instruction. 

What, then, do? would allude 
briefly two factors. Let first talk 
about the inwardness “pure religion 
and undefiled,” high religion its 
noblest self-view; and second, about the 
relation faculty members it—since 
they are the crucial exponents the 
students whatever their somewhat 
Olympian role they choose exemplify 
personality and promulgate intel- 
lectual and spiritual substance. 

start what will seem many 
religionists initial giving away 
what they would regard the case. 
suggest that the last thing the stu- 
dent’s religion ask precision about 
his idea God. The usual denomina- 
tions doubt seem the young 
tidy and precise affirmations about 
something which them feeling 
and emotive aspiring. And still for 
them groping search for “seat au- 
thority” (William James), some guar- 
antee meaningfulness, relatedness 
their “oceanic” mystical experi- 
ences the persistent flow current 
human experience. 

The question implicit here is: should 
theology taught college? The an- 
swer, see it, is, no, long the 
teachers are who they are and are 
trained they are. But that theological 
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questions will inevitably arise for con- 
frontation both class and guidance 
conferences goes without saying. 
should remembered that discus- 
sion this point confined public 
colleges; the church-related institutions 
are something else again respect 
the appropriateness objective theo- 
logical instruction. 

not for add the defini- 
tions high religion that have 
with what Tillich calls “the God beyond 
God.” But can start with Whitehead’s 
statement giving once depth and 


breadth the religious essence. 
has said: 


“The religious insight the grasp this 
truth: That the order the world, the 
values the world its whole, and its 
parts, the beauty the world, the zest 
life, the peace life, and the mastery 
evil, are all bound together—not acci- 
dentally, but reason this truth: that 
the universe exhibits creativity with in- 
finite freedom, and realm forms with 
infinite possibilities; but that this creativity 
and these forms are together impotent 
achieve actuality apart from the completed 
ideal harmony, which 


Will you note what calls atten- 
tion? The connotative words are order, 
value, beauty, zest, peace, 
evil, positive creativity. 

These are not words only. They are 
the reminders those concerns about 
ultimates which are the current focus 
those who are taking the measure 
the world has been revealed 
the searchings the wisest minds. 

Our faith, short, principle 


Religion the Making, Alfred North White- 
head, The Macmillan Company, 1926, 119. 


order not naive. Our faith law 
love human relations not mere 
wishfulness sentimentality. Our faith 
the unlimited universal human 
community not fatuous. Our faith 
the uses human mastery nature for 
divinely intended human ends not 
quixotic. 

The realities here are experienced 
and experienceable. They derive, 
other words, from naturalistic and hu- 
manly creative awareness the forces 
and around us. But these are forces 
which are clearly shot through with hu- 
man obligation; are mandated to- 
ward the effort realize them the 
price human decency, fraternity and 
summons that discover how man 
nature and nature man work to- 
gether, are speed along 
the process improving and enriching 
this interdependence. 

The fact increasingly dawns upon 
that this absolute summons true 
the essence things for man. Old 
separations the holy and the secular, 
the moral and the non-moral, the spirit- 
ual and the material—these fall away; 
these not reflect what are discov- 
ering true about man earth. 

The career man honorable, 
serious and holy cause its entirety. 
Only approached with reverence 
for life does this career rise its full 
stature. Only the search pursued 
with wonder, humility, love and crea- 
tiveness, can fruitful. Only one 
catches the vision that collabora- 
tion with creative influences that man’s 
life finds meaning, does the dynamic 
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and divine nature the human career 
become 

similar approach the relation 
knowledge man his better educa- 
tion has with consideration 
the religious mood one identify, 
clearly conscious of, and indeed 
cultivate the teaching effort nec- 
essary means deepening the true reli- 
gious insights student learners. 

concern here has with the 
impartation “moral and spiritual val- 
ues” some penetrating way that may 
give rightful stress those human at- 
tributes, characteristics and responses 
which their totality become 
gious” the purest and highest sense. 
Beyond the legalisms discussion the 
separation church and state, beyond 
the solicitude that higher education—at 
least where publicly conducted—shall 
have suggestion countenancing 
religious propaganda, not possible 
view the moral and theological issues 
honest men more universally, more 
under the aegis eternity? can 
keep the idea what religious disso- 
ciated from the doctrine, dogma, de- 
nomination sect, can identify 
the components religious mood, 
may not that say something teachers 
the texture, overtones and potential 
resonance their teaching. If, be- 
lieve, the moral and the spiritual are 
more caught than taught, clarification 
meaning and direction about their 
essence may well helpful teachers 
terms depth awareness and 
students depth acceptance. 

The previous half-dozen paragraphs are para- 


phrases article The Educational Forum, 
January 1951. 
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am, course, using the word, reli- 
gion, its most generalized sense. An- 
other Whitehead’s definitions that 
“religion the longing the spirit 
that the facts existence should find 
justification the nature 

like vein, Paul Tillich’s definition 
that “religion man’s ultimate con- 
cern for ultimate reality.” And Tolstoi 
defined “relation accordant with 
reason and knowledge which man estab- 
lishes with the infinite about him and 
such binds his life that infinity and 
guides his 

the broad and deep frame such 
view the nature religious concern, 
believe, with others who have been 
pursuing this approach, that with some 
historic accuracy and with the insight 
some psychological corroboration the 
following modes moods compo- 
nent elements can set down em- 
bodying essential aspects religious 
Indeed their aggregate, de- 
riving they from widely not 
universally acknowledged qualities 
desires manifested human experience, 
they present pattern natural re- 
sponses which yet transcends the de- 
liverance the sense. Nor the fact 
that not every mood mode may 
the consciousness everyone reason 
for ignoring this approach; for ob- 


*See his Religion the Making, 85, The 
Macmillan Company, N.Y., 1926. 

Quoted Sir Richard Livingstone, The 
lantic Monthly, March 1953, 41. 

this connection Religious Values 
Education Ward Madden, Harper Brothers, 
New York 1951; Religion 
Phenix, Harper New York 1954; 
Living Religions and World Faith 
Hocking, The Macmillan Company, New York 
1940. 
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vious that among individual differences 
are those pyschological and religious 
sensitivity. 

Composite the aspects attributes 
what thus comes close high religion 
man his best self-knowledge comes 
know and speak for himself are these: 


the individual impelled activity, 
performance and accomplishment 
and through which some manner 
creativity made manifest 

the individual comes accept the 
continuous 
change, flux, novelty, adventure, and 
uncertainty 

the individual comes another 
phase know his continuing self- 
identity giving some stability and 
permanency within change; 

the individual naturally loving 
person whose fulfillment requires 
warmth relationship outwardly 
invested others and inwardly to- 
ward one’s self; 

the individual’s human relations are 
ultimately set what one philoso- 
pher has called the unlimited hu- 
man community, And the medium 
community relations starting 
home and neighborhood and ex- 
tending outward with education and 
maturity the milieu self-growth 
into responsibility one-world 
frame; 

the individual has some awareness, 
varying its intensity, depen- 
dency some powers and forces 
not himself, not fully identifiable 
definable, but rather mysterious, in- 
effable and sublime; 

the individual may occasion 
possessed feeling inner peace 
and tranquility spirit, perhaps de- 
riving part out the sense de- 
pendency 

the individual apprehends some un- 


12. 


13. 


14. 


derlying orderliness and progressive 
lawfulness the nature things 
and his relation them; 

the individual comes grasp the 
reciprocal interdependence his 
drive for self-actualization and the 
claims made upon him loving 
and responsible member com- 
munity fraternal regard ever 
widening toward unlimited inclu- 

the individual occasion has deep 
and heartening feeling responsive 
the beauty experienced both 
the world nature and the 
works man; 

the individual acknowledgment 
his solitariness and his dependence 
seeks transcend his immediate self 
through meditation, contemplation, 
worship and artistic creativity 
order have feeling oneness 
with that larger reality which often 
felt have attributes the holy; 
the individual has compulsion 
discover and augment what per- 
manently valuable for him, urge 
which may rise the pursuit 
Godlike values imponderable 
essence experientially revealed; 
the individual, unhappy facing his 
own perversity, weakness, resistance, 
hatred, cruelty, 
tends seek restoration, desires 
get back into “the good graces” 
himself and the community against 
which may have offended; and 
may have experience “re- 
demptive love,” being recovered 
feeling one again with the 
wholesome desires his nature; 

the individual has immediate ex- 
perience having bear the bur- 
den responsibility for exercising 
genuine and sufficient, albeit 
limited, freedom—that is, his need 
exercise certain choices thought 
and action; indeed the reality 
this freedom which makes possible 
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his creativity, his moral effort, his 
self-actualization; his spiritual ful- 
fillment; 

the individual comes gradually 
grasp the imperative claim the 
nature things summoning him 
fulfill appropriate ways all the 
other components modes chal- 
lenge and response included this 
enumeration. This imperative claim 
strives realize and achieve 
his several modes response, the 
results will, course, forever 
relative. Neither effort nor outcome 
can perfect. Yet the ideal injunc- 
tion remains innately and at- 
tractively propulsive, “Be there- 
fore perfect.” 


Surely the several key symbolic words 
here suggesting attributes religious 
feeling, quality and conduct which 
their totality are qualitatively pursued, 
come close characterizing religious 


way life. Those connotative words are: 
creativity, flux, permanency, aloneness, 


dependency, tranquility, orderliness, 
community and fraternal love, beauty, 
meditation, value, restoration (or re- 
demption), freedom, the innate impera- 
tive. 

the individual can good faith, 
good will and good mind find that 
weaving these components freely into 
his experience, living the religious 
life; sharing religious experience. 
sciousness. And thus discerning view 
find life demanding kind dedica- 
tion which removes from the perfunc- 
tory, from the meaningless and from 
the so-called secular. Life thus enjoins 
upon man career which has 
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sanctity. And seeking achieve that 
natural sanctity partakes, the 
limit his powers, transcendence 
his little selfhood. His natural life, 
when thus aware and committed, and 
when infused with such upward and 
transcendent thrust, conjoins the human 
with the divine. thus that man 
his humanness, but with his transcendent 
predispositions and the imperatives 
his nature, attains the realization the 
unutterable mystery man God and 
God man. Whatever incarnation 
there is, thus seen universally 
potential, and flowers glorious 
promise. 

central thought that pos- 
sible and desirable for many more in- 
about these component insights into hu- 
man qualities profound significance 
and values; and having attained such 
awareness, realize their potential for 
directing men the supra-personal 
claims their own natures make upon 
them. Such insights and such realiza- 
tions not inevitably need the idiom 
institutional religions, even though 
many the moods are further expressed 
and interpreted the traditional ortho- 
doxies. The truly religious undercurrent 
teacher’s life outlook might thus, 
readily enough, infuse his personality 
and permeate his teaching. And 
might well this rational fulfillment 
his own substantive scholarship. 

Deeply conceived, the separation 
all teaching the secular and the re- 
ligious Education partakes 
this true religious quality wherever 
the teacher—irrespective his 
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tions—can become possessed this de- 
gree spiritual insight and commit- 
ment. Let the separation church and 
state all means remain cherished 
conviction; but also let have the 
part more teachers deeper philo- 
sophic and emotional grasp what 
moral and spiritual values are, and how 
they are realized the ordinary 
walks life ordinary but trans- 
formed 

Let listen once more Whitehead 
this effort keep the concept re- 
ligion close its inwardness the ob- 
jectives education. Elsewhere “Re- 
ligion the Making” (p. 124) says: 


“The peculiar character religious truth 
that explicitly deals with 
brings into our consciousness that perma- 
nent side the universe which can 
care for. thereby provides meaning, 
terms value, for our own existence, 
meaning which flows from the nature 
things.” 

This brings grips with 
second aspect namely the teacher’s rela- 
tion and contribution the inter- 
pretation religious modes and values 
bearing and wholesomely infiltrat- 
ing into the educational enterprise. 
There surely every good reason for 
new focus value orientation and value 
stressing public higher education. 
Every subject infused with value mean- 
ings, angles, insights, beyond objectivity 
neutrality narrowly conceived. 
What needed are teachers who are 
value oriented and teaching them 


The previous several paragraphs are adapted 
from “Toward the Knowledge Man,” from 
Main Currents Modern Thought, New York, 
November 1955. 
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which periodically paying attention 
the clarifying value judgments one 
the responsibilities resting also the 
students during learning. 

the present symposium Professor 
Theodore Greene corroborates this 
view the language attitudes rather 
than values when says: 


“These five general attitudes curiosity, 
response, respect, obligation, and creativity, 
combination, can put man into vital rap- 
port with his own environment.” (Theo- 


dore Greene, 123) 


then goes conclusion about 
the centrality the teacher relating 
high religion consecrated teaching. 
And says: 


“What need inspired teaching 
dedicated teachers. must learn how 
quicken their (students’) imaginations, chal- 
lenge their will, arouse their curiosity, and 
evoke passion for integrity, real social 
concern, and genuine humility.” (p. 133) 


This quotation seems not only 
unassailable but lie the heart the 
solution the problem. The choice 
teachers over period years, which 
considerations are raised with them such 
those here being discussed would 
gradually have well-nigh revolution- 
ary effect the spiritual quality the 
total instruction. Here not creedal 
matter but rather one determining 
priorities among values and assuring in- 
tegrity dedication. 

are not search teachers who 
are amateur theologians. require 
men character, stamina, courage, 
warmth affection and sensitivity the 
imponderables. Our criteria selecting 
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college teachers have been too exclu- 
sively intellectualistic and scholarly 
the pedantic sense. 

Given body faculty members the 
great majority whom were persuaded 
the organic relatedness high re- 
ligion with sound education some- 
thing the sense here interpreted, and 
the problem while would not dis- 
appear would yield elevation the 
atmosphere moral and spiritual ex- 
pectancy the classroom and around 
the campus which would religiously 
heartening and genuine. would invoke 
the reticent 
the context which Ulich interprets 

The book which has prompted this 
article is, like most symposia, unequal 
quality its contributions. And might 
seem invidious select for mention 
individual authors. did, however, find 


the chapters Shuster, Greene, Her- 
erg, Northrop, special interest. 
Professor Walters has been skillful 
editor and his words this one reader 
does “come away from this book with 
mind favorable toward expanding the 
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study religion state universities,” 
given proper definitions and concepts. 

agree with President Strozier that 
“the exciting thing about students 
their eager, fresh, dynamic concern with 
the important unanswered questions.” 
make modest contribution the 
answer these questions that this review 
article has been written. Its conclusion, 
repeat, that the “old time religion” 
longer good enough for dynamic 
and eager students the campus to- 


day. 


those who seek Thee tempt Thee, 
And those who find would bind Thee 
gesture and form. 


“But would comprehend Thee 
the wide Earth enfolds Thee. 
Thou growest with maturity, 
Thou art calm and storm. 


ask Thee vanity 

evidence and prove Thee. 

Thou wert aeons old. 

Perform miracles for me, 

But justify Thy laws me— 
Which, the years pass me, 

All soundlessly unfold.” 

RILKE 


Lawrence Derthick defines “tragic loss” the fact that out 
every 100 enrolled ninth graders, only graduate from high 
school, only enter college, and only end with college degrees. 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


have not read book before, all intents and purposes new 
me, whether was printed yesterday three hundred years ago. 


TION, Walter Kolesnik. Madison, 
Wisconsin: University Wisconsin 
Press, 1958. 231 pp. $3.50. 
Throughout the field education the 

pragmatic test will used determine 

whether the educational process successful. 

One the older doctrines, “formal disci- 

pline,” was firmly believed operate satis- 

factorily school Briefly, held 
that undergoing rigorous experience, 
doing hard work, studying very difficult 
subjects, one would derive experience appli- 
cable elsewhere life, with other effects. 
The adherents this doctrine used 
support favorite subjects when they come 
under attack for their relative lack appeal 
children, youth, and adults, Beginning, 
however, with Hinsdale who found 
effects overflowing into “congruent chan- 
nels,” and continuing with the famous ex- 
periments and resultant interpretations 

Thorndike and Woodworth, studies and 

theoretical interpretations appeared which 

even yet are not well understood those 
who champion the older claim universal 
transfer training formal discipline. 

Because the importance the issue, 

must have recurring examinations the 

problems involves, and the resulting infor- 
mation must made available everyone 
provided digest 1905. Most educational 
psychology texts have brief digests. 

Pedro Orata did this for the profession 

1941, and now have this new and very 

useful volume Walter 
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Chapter explains the different meanings 
mental discipline and some its syno- 
Chapter reviews its status the 
last century; and again meet some our 
old friends—the Yale Committee, 
Youmans, Degarmo, Pestalozzi, Joseph 
Payne, the Committee Ten’s report, the 
Herbartian movement, William James’ his- 
torical experiment memorizing. And, 
doubt for the first time, Hinsdale dis- 
covered, 

The author points out that, well into this 
century, the older concept had its defenders 
and strong advocates, The reviewer claims 
that this group still exists, probably with 
minds somewhat closed unwilling recog- 
nize the existence possibilities other than 
just positive transfer training. Chap- 
ter the author reviews the great mass 
experimental evidence derived from studies 
Thorndike and Woodworth, Nors- 
worthy, Wang, Coover and Angel, Kline, 
Hewins, Peterson, Winch, Sleight, Fracker, 
Broyler, Briggs, Lewis, Rugg, 
Ruediger, Judd, Sorenson, Simpson, Bagley, 
and many others. also reports the views 
such proponents the older concept 
Paul Schorey and Nicholas Butler and 
ends the chapter calling attention the 
appearance the critics the experimental 
data. 

Chapter IV, which names “Re- 
actions,” largely examination the 
various interpretations that followed upon 
the identification the older doctrine and 
the theories the doctrine coming upon the 
heels the experimentation. Thorndike and 
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Woodworth’s identical elements theory 
pointed out that Moore and 
Heck found the “traditional theory quite 
and that others tended claim 
there was truth the older belief, while 
Colvin cautioned that would mis- 
fortune convey such belief. Orata’s 
critical examination the idea identical 
elements restated. Judd’s theory trans- 
fer generalizations again brought 
view. Various theories the mind, such 
faculty psychology, connectionism, be- 
come involved these interpretations, The 
recent view Bestor reported. also 
find this chapter the beginnings the 
examination the relations between such 
matters motivation the learner, good 
teaching, and other factors such the intelli- 
gence status learner and the possibility 
positive transfer. More proponents the 
older doctrine are reported—among others, 
Lodge Teachers College and the Classical 
Investigation report. 

Chapter devoted some the his- 
tory and explanation faculty psy- 
chology. Those who hold this single, 
clear-cut idea should read this chapter care- 
fully, for the writer shows that not. 
His history will helpful many profes- 
sionals, but probably not laymen. Chap- 
ter VI, “Liberal Education,” enters into 
the aged stronghold the older doctrine, 
the colleges Liberal Arts. With their ob- 
jective general culture mind training, 
ethical values, one must either come 
grips with the older doctrine rethink and 
readjust terms what today’s view 
that That many have made attempt 
revise their views, makes Yet, 
Liberal Education would probably much 
more effective they would, and, after 
doing so, would then increase their efforts 
better teaching! 

Kolesnik devotes Chater VII brief 
discussion Training and Democ- 
racy” wherein explains some the very 
important issues involved this situation. 
the last chapter, suggests some approaches 
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this great problem that will help, 
those who will read and study what has 
written, 

One impressed with the fact that 
many militant debaters classics, vs. non- 
classics, al., still overlook the fact that 
one has ever proved that there was such 
thing transfer training. Somehow, this 
almost continually overlooked. Kolesnik 
makes this fact clear. also makes clear 
from the many studies, that positive transfer 
(improvement one ability bringing im- 
provement another) not universal and 
that other effects, effect may occur. 
This basic. many would accept this 
fact, might possible then get them 
examine the data and identify the other 
possibilities, and why they occur. the five 
six possibilities effects were well un- 
derstood, and the great importance 
positive transfer many instances ac- 
cepted, then may possible get these 
college and university teachers who blandly 
accept the idea almost universal positive 
transfer, discover that, after all, the real 
task for them, always, such 
high quality teaching, that there some 
hope for transfer, that desired. The 
degree concern the learner, the skill 
the teacher, the continued direction teach- 
ing and help making positive trans- 
fers are all required. 

The review the existing literature 
this area our country quite complete, 
but few articles have been omitted, includ- 
ing the reviewer’s old study 
Spelling Vocabulary; that fact, how- 
ever, does not invalidate the value the 
report. 

The reviewer urges the proponents 
general education, the advocates the 
older doctrine formal discipline, and 
others who deal with the vital need the 
end result education give serious and 
careful consideration what known 
about this problem. will pay them and 
this compilation and interpretation will 
serve them well they will but read and, 
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they read, lay aside their ancient 
conceived opinons. The reviewer had 
this long ago 1910, and has profited 
greatly thereby. This volume should help 
correct the remnants that partial view 
some that “there such thing 
transfer training”; could also the 
means awakening many college teachers 
the need for raising their teaching level 
include, along with subject-matter, other 
entities that are terribly important all 
this jittery world today. 

The format good, the few errors are 
unimportant. The reviewer commends the 
University Wisconsin and the University 
Press, well the author, the produc- 
tion this volume from his doctoral dis- 


Gainesville, Florida 


Now Professor Emeritus the Uni- 
versity Florida, Dr. Mead has long 
been known national leader 
education and research and one 
devoted problems improving 
instruction, 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Kent. Hylan Lewis. 
Chapel Hill: University North Caro- 
lina Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv 447. $5.00. 
Over and over again the necessity for 

thorough understanding the regional and 

sub-cultures the United States made 
apparent. For—try disguise this one 
still true that climate and history 
have placed the sections such dissimilar 
settings that any comparison their local 
peculiarities, when based rule-of-thumb 
generalizations, becomes precarious and 
even dangerous impracticality. 

Blackways Kent essays the interpreta- 
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tion one such sub-culture the Ameri- 
can South, Volume “Field Studies 
Modern Culture the South”, was 
written under the direction Professor 
John Gillin—and sponsored the Institute 
for Research Social Science—at the 
University North Carolina. 

The author, Hylan Lewis, presently 
the Atlanta University staff, has taught 
Howard University, Talladega, and Hamp- 
ton Institute. has served number 
commissions and projects the South 
and Africa: the Ashmore project, Volta 
River Project Preparatory Commission 
(Gold Coast), Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and the Southern Regional Council. 
co-author Desegregation, Integra- 
tion and the Negro Community. 

Without serious doubt, Blackways 
Kent takes place American sociological 
literature along with Deep South, Caste 
and Class Southern Town, Children 
Bondage, etc. 

“Kent” (actually York, South Carolina), 
small Piedmont town, quite like many 
others the Coastal Plain and the 
water South, has present population 
around 4000. old town, county seat, 
Kent has four cotton mills and this industrial 
influence, when superimposed upon the co- 
lonial agricultural base and the long-stand- 
ing governmental function the commu- 
nity, serves establish lines communica- 
tion between the white and black populations 
that are—to use Dr. Lewis’ 
merous and amazingly complex.” 

Nevertheless, his analysis Negro life 
Kent, Lewis has been unusually success- 
ful reaching common denominator. 
able plumb and portray—in everyday 
human terms—the culture the lower- 
class Negroes Kent:the “nonrespectables” 
(this the local label). this particu- 
lar instance that Blackways assumes its im- 
portance contribution better under- 
standing the intricacies class, caste, 
sub-class, and status American regional- 
ism, 
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The book divided into three parts: 
“The Subculture,” “Content the Sub- 
culture,” and “Integration.” Lewis’ ap- 
proach, through social anthropology, es- 
pecially gratifying. Herein detailed—from 
the Kentian point view—Courtship, 
Marriage and the Family, Religion and 
Salvation, Economics Negro Life, Social 
Organization, Orientations and Values, and 
Education, the light recent develop- 
ments, Chapter “Teaching the Chil- 
dren,” exceptionally significant. 

recapitulate the unique contribution 
Dr. Lewis Blackways and empha- 
size again his sensitivity the sensitivities 
the people the American sub-culture 
about which writes, the following con- 
clusion may well sum the special sig- 
nificance his study for Americans gen- 
eral: “How the Negro people treat them- 
selves against the background the manner 
which they are treated the larger so- 
ciety the story Blackways Kent and 
basic problem the study any subcul- 
ture.” (p. 328) 
Montana State University 


Though this volume was writ- 
ten several years ago Professor Lottick’s review 
printed here because pertinence the pres- 


ent situation. 


EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATION THE 
TIONAL PERSONNEL AND 
William Allison Yeager. Harper 
Brothers, 426 pp. $5.50. 

Professor Yeager was not see print 
the final work his trilogy school ad- 
ministration, His death closed life great 
service public education, life during 
which earned the respect and affection 
educational administrators all parts 
the country. was uniquely possessed 
that needful quality administrators which 
constantly urged his last book when 
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common common But was typi- 
cal him that continued quickly un- 
derscore the accompanying necessity co- 
operation among all people, “The educa- 
tional leader cannot accomplish (his) tasks 
alone but must have the whole-hearted co- 
operation every member the board 
education, his staff, and the community.” 
(p. 411) 

Though stands alone important 
contribution area school admin- 
istration heretofore lacking significant 
treatment, Administration the Nonin- 
structional Personnel and Services should 
developed Professor Yeager the ten- 
year period from 1949 1959. The first 
book the three-part treatment appeared 
1949 under the title and 
the Pupil. The second, Administration and 
the Teacher, came out 1954 and found 
favorable reception had the first book. 
The third and final book now has joined 
the two others make available students 
educational administration and prac- 
ticing administrators well-rounded, 
carefully developed, and fully documented 
treatment the whole area personnel 
administration public school systems. His 
trilogy, itself most unusual the profes- 
sional literature, accomplishment 
high order and gives the field which 
worked long and ably the continued 
benefit his thinking about the many and 
omnipresent practical problems school ad- 
ministration. The three books together form 
the capstone his professional writing. 

Characterizing the point view Ad- 
ministration the Noninstructional Per- 
sonnel and Services that its predecessors 
are: practical, down-to-earth approach; 
emphasis the necessity cooperative 
fort meeting school tasks; and insistence 
upon the subordination all administrative 
undertakings the great ends education. 
Throughout the book statement and im- 
plication laid the foundation adminis- 
tration educational service. “Although 
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this text emphasizes the nature and impor- 
tance noninstructional personnel 
educational situation, these personnel are 
contributing the essential objective 
educational program which efficient in- 
struction through sound, well-adapted cur- 
riculum. This the focal point good ad- 
ministration and must never lose sight 
(p. 383) 

Since there available certain infor- 
mation about the number persons en- 
gaged the noninstructional aspects 
school system operation, Professor Yeager’s 
estimate “somewhat more than 300,000” 
(p. may accepted indicative the 
size the army workers this area 
though likely that the figure not only 
conservative but less and less applicable 
year year more and more noninstruc- 
tional employees are brought into school sys- 
tems. Cited the book are figures support- 
ing plant personnel the largest group, 
food service personnel the second largest 
group, and transportation employees the 
third largest Recognizing the in- 
creasing importance the noninstructional 
operation, the book suggests, 
ample literature available concerning the 
teacher and other personnel associated with 
instruction. This should be, since 
the focus all administration should 
instruction and since the great majority 
all educational personnel are engaged that 
area, Unfortunately, much less em- 
phasis has been given the administration 
the noninstructional personnel 
cent years, even though the number these 
employees and the scope their services 
have been constantly increasing. the 
quality education increases, these services 
school districts are reorganized 
and consolidated, the noninstructional areas 
assume greater significance.” (pp. 12-13) 

Though many workers the noninstruc- 
tional services are professional nonteach- 
ing occupations, perhaps most readers will 
have reservations about the possibility 
professionalizing most the services one 
passage seems suggest. “The profession- 
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alization noninstructional personnel has 
not kept pace with the professionalization 
instructional personnel, except the 
health area where the motivation quite 
outside the framework education.” 
(p. 13) The intent the author not 
quite clear here though later the book 
are strong passages advocating working 
conditions, compensation, fringe benefits, 
and life-challenges within the noninstruc- 
tional services encourage “the career con- 
cept” among the workers. Few readers will 
disagree with and most will concur fully 
the position supported several key chap- 
ters that important services can per- 
formed only the able and willing, that 
painstaking recruitment and selection are 
essential, that adequate orientation and su- 
pervision are required, that insightful and 
positive leadership contributes significant 
educational ends through the noninstruc- 
tional services the directly-instructional 
services school The practicing 
school administrator will find much help 
the chapters employment practices, job 
descriptions and specifications, principles 
promotion and tenure policies, and morale 
factors. The thoughtful discussion the 
organization and operation school busi- 
ness offices will appreciated both the 
experienced administrator and the student 
school 

This comprehensive book with depth 
and soundness viewpoint. builds chap- 
ter chapter firm structure principle 
for the noninstructional services whose 
many areas are examined with praiseworthy 
economy words but with adequacy 
thought and documentation, the open- 
ing pages, the author’s intention spelled 
out succinctly. text, then, primarily 
concerned with the administration the 
noninstructional personnel and the services 
they represent. addition those person- 
nel directly related the board educa- 
tion, its officers and direct employees, six 
areas noninstructional personnel are iden- 
tified, namely: (1) the business and secre- 
tarial (clerical) services, (2) school plant 
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planning, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance services, (3) the attendance service, 
(4) the health services, (5) the food serv- 
ice, and (6) the pupil transportation serv- 
ice.” (p. xiii) With its task staked out 
large concerns, the book proceeds 
measured pace and steady interest pre- 
sent, analyze, and promote the cause each 
area noninstructional service relation 
the primary objectives any school sys- 
tem. Throughout the pages the book, 
the discriminating reader will sense first- 
hand and always, testimony the au- 
thor’s lifelong holding the dignity serv- 
ice and the worth anyone performing 
service. 

the summation the thought 
Professor Yeager, the three books his 
treatment personnel administration, 
ministration and the Pupil, Administration 
and the Teacher, and Administration the 
Noninstructional Personnel and Services, 
are important contributions the maturing 
literature school administration. The 
friends and colleagues the author and the 
many students who will get their first clear 
view personnel administration from his 
book can rightly say, “Here was man who 
spoke uncommon common sense.” 

Wayne State University 


AND TECH- 
Second Edition, James 
Kinder. American Book Company, 592 
pp. $7.00. 

“The purpose this book,” according 
Kinder, show detail how the fruits 
the communications revolution—in the 
brought into the learning laboratory.” 
(p. Stress placed upon the utilization 
these media integral part learn- 
ing experiences. They are employed 
not devices consume classroom time 
but ways improve instruction. They 
“exist for one purpose only—effective learn- 
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ing. They are means end, that end 
being the transmission, creation, interpre- 
tation, and evaluation experience.” 
(p. 

This second edition Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials and Techniques reflects the vast prog- 
ress that has been made the area mod- 
ern communications media since its prede- 
cessor appeared 1950. thorough go- 
ing the revision that the book practically 
new one. Both content and format have 
been changed. Fresh and extended treat- 
ment given such topics classroom 
light control, discontinuance 
audio-visual rooms, use closed circuit 
television, and graphic chap- 
ter has been added the influence color 
and cheerful classroom environment. 

readable form the author presents 
wealth factual material covering the 
entire field. describes and illustrates ma- 
terials and techniques these areas: study 
prints and photographic illustrations; cam- 
era and photography; slides and filmstrips; 
opaque, overhead, and tachistoscopic pro- 
jections; motion pictures; educational re- 
cordings; radio; television; room facilities, 
such chalkboards, bulletin boards, felt- 
boards, and duplicators; graphic materials, 
such diagrams, charts, and graphs; maps 
and globes; three-dimensional materials; 
the field trip; and dramatics. includes 
chapter how set and administer 
the audio-visual program. 

Instructors will appreciate the numerous 
study aids that may used adapting the 
work the special needs their students. 
Each chapter has study questions, laboratory 
exercises, lists materials, copious up-to- 
date reading references, and glossary 
technical and semi-technical terms. The ap- 
pendices cover helpful evaluation forms and 
lists producers and distributors various 
materials. 

The book suitable for both teachers-to- 
and teachers service, well for di- 
rectors audio-visual programs and admin- 
istrators who are called upon organize 
audio-visual programs. Beginners, 
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ticular, will welcome the innumerable con- 
crete and practical pointers that they can 
translate into practice. 

REINHARDT 
Eastern University 
Charleston, Illinois 


ANTHOLOGY CHILDREN’s 
Edna Johnson, Evelyn Sickels, and 
Frances Clarke Sayers. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1959 (Third Edi- 
tion, illustrated Fritz Eichenberg). 
1239 pp. $7.50. 

This new third edition well-known 
and well-established Anthology Chil- 
dren’s Literature merits and will re- 
ceive high praise from teachers children’s 
literature, librarians, and others interested 
seeing that children get literature that 
rare kind best which Walter Mare 
coveted for children when said: 
know well that only the rarest kind best 
anything can good enough for the 
young.” The first edition this anthology 
edited Edna Johnson and Carrie 
Scott was published 1935, and has been 
invaluable service introducing teach- 
ers children, librarians, and parents 
choice literature for children for almost 
quarter century. Revised 1948 with 
the assistance added editor, Evelyn 
Sickels, and now 1959, revised again 
Edna Johnson, Evelyn Sickels, and 
Frances Clarke Sayers, the anthology has 
been kept up-to-date. The competence 
the editors All have had 
wide and significant experience working 
with children and with books, All have over 
long period time been bringing chil- 
dren and books together such way that 
these experiences for the children have been 
pleasant and memorable and experiences 
which the children have wanted repeat 
many times they have grown under- 
standing and maturity. 

What new this third edition? Cer- 
tainly not the structure which es- 
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sentially the same the second edition, 
few exceptions are: the former separate 
section “Folklore That Has Inspired Good 
Music” has been omitted; new section 
devoted picture-story books has been 
added with fifteen complete picture-book 
stories; nonsense verse, nature writing, bi- 
ography, and travel and history have been 
treated distinct genres separate sec- 
tions, rather than subdivisions larger cate- 
gories before; and new section “Sa- 
cred Writings” replaces the “Old Testa- 
ment Stories” the former edition. 

While retaining essentially the same 
structure, the third edition offers within this 
framework much that new. The general 
introduction and the fourteen section intro- 
ductions are all new. are most the 
headnotes, The new edition also offers 
generous selection new materials with 
emphasis throughout storytelling values, 
There more “traditional” literature— 
nursery rhymes, fables, folk and fairy tales, 
myths, legends, and hero stories—than 
previous Under “Folk Tales” for 
example, countries regions are rep- 
resented tales, against countries 
with tales the previous pre- 
senting tales from folklore, versions have 
been chosen with story-telling reading- 
aloud qualities—versions written such ex- 
cellent tellers tales Marie Shedlock, 
Ruth Sawyer, Seumas MacManus, and 
Padraic Colum. 

The sections fantasy, fiction, and 
poetry have been brought date with 
new selections significance. All bibliogra- 
phies have been compiled anew, have the 
graded reading lists. The appendices have 
been brought date, and Appendix 
Children’s Books,” has 
been wholly rewritten present and illus- 
trate criteria design, line, and style the 
work Fritz Eichenberg has il- 
lustrated this edition with appropriately de- 
signed endleaves, cartouches, and spot draw- 
ings. Editorial competence, discriminating 
selection, and zeal the part the edi- 
tors for relating children and their books 
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the values and verities literature have 
contributed the making distinguished 
anthology. 


Joun Brewron 
Professor English and 
Chairman the Department 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


EDUCATION FoR PuBLIC UNDERSTANDING 
Gordon McCloskey. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1959. 565 pp. $6.00. 


Professional educators well patrons 
the public schools who are seeking 
thorough treatment the subject school 
and community relations will find reading 
this book rewarding experience. 
includes much more than usually found 
books limited traditional treatments 
like “public relations” “school publicity.” 

The book begins with discussion the 
importance education and problems 
interpreting the public. Next appears 
summary “basic considerations” which 
includes analysis how attitudes and 
opinions are formed. Following this, 
equally fundamental analysis made the 
process and structure communication. 
The next three chapters are devoted 
strategy, constructing the message 
communicated, and listing items that 
citizens need know about the schools. 

Beginning with Chapter VII, the treat- 
ments become more specialized, dealing suc- 
cessively with topics like planning campaigns 
and long-range programs; the role the 
administrator, the teacher, school board 
members, and citizens; and the use such 
media newspapers, television, radio, and 
school publications. 

The final chapter, entitled Study,” 
illustrates how school administrator 
typical community might direct the 
thorough kind program that described 
the preceding chapters. Interspersed 
throughout the case study are cross refer- 
ences other pages the text, thus pro- 
viding the reader with opportunity as- 
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sociate the examples with more detailed 
discussion the principles involved. 

Some readers may feel this case study 
atypical since the school and community in- 
volved are larger than average. Many su- 
perintendents are not fortunate enough 
have specialist, let alone assistant super- 
intendent, whom the work interpret- 
ing education might Even so, 
the examples are valid, and many them 
can applied communities both large 
and 

The extensive use examples illus- 
trate each the principles discussed the 
strongest feature this book. Chapter 
for example, poorly-constructed messages 
are illustrated, next discussed, and then re- 
written show how they might im- 
proved. The discussion “cue words” 
messages, with listing those that evoke 
favorable responses well those that 
serve threat, just one the many 
useful details that permeate this chapter 
and many others. 

The book well-written and well-docu- 
Following each chapter list 
“Matters for Discussion and Action” and 
list “Reading Suggestions” which 
both complete and up-to-date. These two 
features make this worth-while text for 
class Educational Public Relations. 

While this book was written primarily for 
administrators, members the lay public, 
teachers, and school board members will also 
find value. Sections might used 
for in-service study school faculties, and 
interested PTA committees would also find 
helpful. Everything considered, this book 
distinct contribution educational lit- 
erature. 

Oscar 
University Kansas 


ADMINISTRATION, CON- 
CEPTS, PRACTICEs AND IssuEs Edgar 
Morphet, Roe Johns and Theo- 
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dore Reller. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. 556 pp. $5.95. 


refine the role leadership educa- 
tional administration was the objective 
the authors this publication. study 
the publication will make available po- 
tential leaders administration and 
those currently concerned with problems 
educational administration almost 
complete background problems and is- 
sues related the administration schools, 

The book organized around three areas 
interest. Basic principles and concepts 
growing therefrom related the unique 
development the organization and ad- 
ministration education America are 
thoroughly presented Part Part 
the book provides rather comprehensive 
coverage related the organization for ed- 
This area then related the 
writers the basic principles presented 
Part The final chapters, through 
23, present the many facets the implica- 
tions for the administration the educa- 
tional program. 

This volume the subject educational 
administration seems quite authoritative 
virtue its scholarly treatment. This au- 
thority also stems from the background and 
qualifications the writers. Through the 
breadth and quality his experience, each 
writer has brought together the publica- 
tion scope material that organized and 
most useful those who are interested 
these problems, 

One the very important characteristics 
permeating the presentation the clarity 
with which the authors present the relation- 
ship educational administration en- 
lightened and participating citizenry. The 
growing importance the concept comes 
from the knowledge that problems and is- 
sues educational administration are con- 
tinuing unabated, 

The writers have very wisely closed each 
chapter with presentation some these 
important problems and issues. They are 
presented challenging questions which 
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should serve stimulate the thinking the 
reader, 

the final chapter presented very 
clearly area importance that per- 
haps most often neglected the field ed- 
ucational leadership; that say, the ap- 
praisal evaluation the program edu- 
cation continues. rather clear-cut 
description types appraisals and princi- 
ples followed formulating and op- 
erating competent appraisal maneuver are 
available for guiding the reader. 

State Department Education Missouri 


Thompson, Eric Gardner, and Fran- 
cis New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 535 pp- 
$6.00. 


Any one who has considered writing 
educational psychology text might very well 
become discouraged and even abandon the 
idea after reading this excellent book. 
true many other kinds successful 
creative achievements, the outcome writ- 
ing book depends careful planning and 
appropriate content. addition the ad- 
vantage first hand experiences teaching 
and working directly this area educa- 
tional psychology, the authors planned care- 
fully for year and then spent two more 
years writing the book. 

The general format has great deal 
reading appeal. The book looks interesting. 
The type and spacing the page present 
open, easy-to-read approach. The sub 
headings enable one move easily from 
one major point another within the chap- 
ter. The excellent illustrations which in- 
clude half tones, graphs, colored charts, and 
original drawings add reading interest. 
The case studies and anecdotal materials 
serve communicate important concepts 
and principles educational psychology. Al- 
though the chapters are not extensively docu- 
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mented with references psychological 
literature, the selected bibliography the 
end each chapter adequate. 

The chapters which are grouped into 
divisions parts present easy, rational 
flow continuity. Throughout the book 
there emphasis the importance 
the unity teaching and learning. The 
reader reminded that these principles will 
enable him understand his pupils and 
better job teaching and thus accom- 
plish more learning than might possible 
otherwise. The reader introduced his 
future responsibilities professional per- 
son the use such phrases 
ment your pupils,”and “your classroom.” 

Part presents overview growth, 
learning, and adjustment. Part deals with 
the understanding individuals the class- 
room: evaluating pupil growth and develop- 
ment, appraising scholastic achievement, 
measuring intelligence, and other aptitudes, 
identifying pupil interests, and assessing pat- 
terns personal adjustment, appraising so- 
cial relationships, and making case study. 
Part III discusses how achieve optimal 
learning conditions the classroom. Part 
presents five chapters which deal with 
the guidance pupils toward effective ad- 
justment everyday living. Chapter 
this section which entitled “Social Rela- 
tions: The Class Laboratory” empha- 
sizes the effect the teacher’s attitude 
the social climate learning group. Part 
which deals with the mental health the 
teacher makes important contribution, 
The teacher, also, part the learning 
situation. Like professional public speaker 
the teacher learns forget about herself 
and become concerned with her audience 
—the Adjustments have made, 


growth takes place, the teacher becomes 


professional person from his experiences and 
his strivings better job with pupils 
and parents. 

The authors have also developed work- 
book which provides additional learning ex- 
periences for students and instructional sug- 
gestions for the teacher. 
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meeting the purposes basic, intro- 
ductory text educational psychology, the 
authors have done scholarly job. The book 
will have impact teachers and students 
alike enabling both accomplish their 
respective objectives effective teaching 
and learning situation. 

The Ohio State University 


How THE EDUCATION FOR 
Your Benjamin Fine and Lil- 
lian Fine. New York: Putnam’s 


Sons, 1959. 251 pp. 

This book does exactly what its title claims 
—offers parents many excellent suggestions 
what they can help their children 
obtain education suited individual in- 
terests and potentialities. Most parents want 
their children earn success school learn- 
ings. Too often, however, parent fails 
understand accept the fact that his child 
either cannot will not live parental 
expectations. The father—more often the 
mother—blames the school for the child’s 
lack success. ““The teacher does not recog- 
nize child’s abilities,” “Schools are not 
what they were when was young,” 
“Teachers don’t try teach; they just let 
the children fool are some 
the comments one hears from parents who 
are not satisfied with their children’s school 
progress. They little more about the 
situation than complain about the school, fre- 
quently the presence their children. 

One the most outstanding character- 
istics this book the Fines’ positive ap- 
proach parents’ relationships with school 
people. The authors encourage parents: 

alert what their chldren are doing 

should doing school 
familiarize themselves with the school’s 
educational objectives and curriculum of- 
ferings 

co-operate with school people mak- 
ing certain that their children maintain 


respectful attitude toward their teacher, 
complete home assignments, and recognize 
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the value themselves their learning ex- 
periences 

ready and willing serve the school 
active participation the Parent 
Teacher Association, special committee 
work, and other appropriate school-home 
projects 


Although the authors stress the need 
parental co-operation with the school, their 
attitude not one complete acceptance 
all present-day educational theories and 
practices. Their many years experience 
with educational institutions all levels— 
nursery school through college—have sensi- 
tized them the weaknesses well 
the strengths our schools, They discuss, 
frankly but objectively, some the improve- 
ments that are needed, and indicate ways 
which thoughtful, interested parents and 
other lay persons can help bring about worth- 
while curriculum adjustments meet new 
societal trends, the same time, Dr. and 
Fine warn against the danger pro- 
moting educational changes that give evi- 
dence superficial thinking. For example, 
page 209 find this comment: 

are the most important ideas and 
facts our children should learn school? 
Should they concentrate algebra type- 
writing? driver education physics? 
Americans like think are practi- 
cal people. And admit are impatient 
and always hurry. Perhaps our insist- 
ence the practical, the immediately use- 
ful, and the quickly acquired skills has made 
forget some long-term aims and values. 
And the educators themselves have often 
been tragically weak yielding public de- 
mand criticism.” 

Again, page 210, the authors present 
their ideal educated man follows: 

who able live with others, who appreci- 
ates the better things life, who equally 
home any environment, whether rich 
poor. The well-educated 
stands the arts and humanities, and also 
knows how live atomic and techno- 
logical world.” 
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Included the book are succinct and in- 
teresting descriptions learning content and 
sequences for each the respective 
tional levels. Moreover, throughout the book 
emphasis placed upon the fact that parents 
share with educators the responsibility pro- 
viding the education possible for chil- 
dren and young people. 

writing simple, unaffected and 
convincing. The reading and putting into 
practice the many excellent suggestions 
contained this book are must for every 
parent. Its reading parents’ study groups 
strongly recommended. 

Crow 
Brooklyn College 


Tue Two Enps THE Loc: LEARNING 
AND TEACHING Topay’s COLLEGE, 
edited Russell Cooper. Minneapo- 
lis: University Minnesota Press, 317 
pp. $4.00. 

further the circulation this useful and 
inspiring book. For here the well-edited 
summary University Minnesota cen- 
tennial conference the state college 
teaching and learning today, out which 
wise and experienced contributions are of- 
fered. “How can cultivate our continu- 
ous growth teachers?” and “How can 
improve our artistry teaching?” were 
two the central themes. Among others 
were topics teacher evaluation, student 
creativity and critical thinking, student per- 
sonnel work, and variety 

not easy select for distinctive men- 
tion only one two chapters. The level 
contributions high. Miss Senders the 
growth teachers and President Taylor 
“The Teacher His Best,” happened ap- 
peal strongly relevant the total 
purpose the occasion. 

Professor McKeachie “How Stu- 
dents Learn?” has pertinent things say 
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about the crucial role proper motivations. 
His summary worthy direct quotation 
for says: 


“We can make the following generaliza- 
tions about students’ learning processes: (a) 
Learning depends upon motivation. (b) Many 
our students have conflicting motives this 
area. (c) Grades are goals for many important 
motives; therefore students learn what neces- 
sary get the grades they desire. (d) Anxiety 
likely cause avoidance situations where 
failure may occur and thus produce poor per- 
(e) Organization facilitates reten- 
tion and application. (f) Practice with 
edge results necessary learning think 
critically well developing other skills. 
(g) Intellectual motivation can learned 
making initial intellectual activities satisfying. 

short, college students learn, and they 
can learn not only facts but ways thinking. 
Most important, can help them learn like 
learning and thinking!” 
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can commend this volume all con- 
cerned with leveling the power teach- 
deans, teachers and graduate students. 

The only problem get this kind 
creative thinking disseminated campuses 
the widest possible way. For there dis- 
tressing sense which our classroom 
tices are nowhere near good our best 
knowledge what should within 
the class The problem interesting 
college teachers improved, psychologically 
astute college teaching seems peren- 
nially with us, part due the ineptitudes 
and myopia the traditional training. 
This book could helpful corrective 
this shortsightedness. 


The unequal economic development various regions the world 
has been known fact for long time. Today, what new that the 
world has realized that should—and must—do something eliminate 
this inequality. Profound changes have taken place since 1945. Pre-war 
political maps are longer recognizable, for new nations have appeared, 
made hundreds millions men who previously were under 
other nations. Consequently, the transformation economic maps 
inevitable both the stability and the development international so- 
ciety are assured. The gap separating the industrialized regions 
from the underdeveloped countries therefore world problem which 
must solved world scale. Arnold Toynbee wrote: “This 
the first age since the dawn history which mankind has dared be- 
lieve practicable make the benefits civilization available the 


human race.” 
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Anthony, J., America, The Hope the 
ges. Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1959. Pp. 297. 
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Dreiser, Theodore, American Tragedy, 
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Fairservis, Walter A., The Origins 
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brary, New York, 1959. Pp. 180. $.50 
(paperback) 

Ferguson, Francis, Editor, Twelfth Night, 
William Shakespeare, Dell Publishing 
Company, New York, 1959. Pp. 185. 
$.35 (paperback) 

Ferguson, Francis, Editor Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Dill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1959. Pp. 184. $.35 
(paperback) 

Florida Educators, The Florida State Uni- 
versity, Division Publications, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, 1959. Pp. 161. 

Forrester, Gertrude, Occupational Litera- 
ture, Wilson Company, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 600. $6.50. 

Holland, Virginia, Counterpoint, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1959. Pp. 
125. $3.75. 

Jung, G., The Undiscovered Self, New 
American Library World Literature, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 125. $.50 
(paperback 


Lamont, Corliss, The Immortal- 
ity, Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. Pp. 295. $3.95. 
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The University Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1957. Pp. 334. 
(paperback) 
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Pasinetti, M., Selected and Introduced by, 
Great Italian Short Stories, Dell Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 
Pp. 412. $.50 (paperback) 

Rasey, Marie I., Editor, The Nature Be- 
ing Human, Wayne State University 
Press, Detroit, Michigan. Pp. 115. $3.95. 

Roth, C., The Historical Background the 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 


cation Yeshiva University, New York 
City. Dr. Lieberman received his education 
the University Illinois. His subject here 
Some Reflections Teachers Organiza- 
tions. Among his publications are “Educa- 
tion Profession” and “The Coming 
Revolution Education” scheduled for 
publication January 1960. 

Visit the Lenin Pedagogical Institute 
the contribution Walter Kaulfers, 
Professor Education, University 
nois. the author ten books and more 
than 300 articles and has traveled 
countries and territories since 1926 study- 
ing 1958 visited the 
U.S.S.R. has written “Modern Lan- 
guages for Modern Schools,” “Voices 
the Americas” and “Guide Spanish.” 

Kermit Ray Eby Professor the Divi- 
sion Social Sciences the University 
Chicago and member the Committee 
Divisional Master’s Degree. 
publications are “Paradoxes Democracy” 
and “The God You.” Two his books 
are now press. One scheduled come 
out this year and the other appear next 
year. His article entitled What Our Edu- 
cational System Needs—A Proposal. 

Truth, Values, and the Scientific Attitude 
article Douglas Lawson, Profes- 
sor Education, Southern Univer- 
sity (Carbondale). member Delta 
Chi Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. served 
principal Schools Colorado, Hawaii 
and and holds Ph.D. degree from 
the University Chicago. For six years 
served Dean the College Education 
Southern University. Among his 
publications are “Curriculum Development 
City School Systems” and “School Ad- 
ministration: Procedures and Policies.” 

Florence Freedman, Instructor, De- 
partment Education, Hunter College, 
New York City member Iota Alpha 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Her present 
article Modest Proposal. Hunter 
College she charge the Comprehen- 


sive Examination for the Master Science 
Education Degree. 

Chester Wood Professor Edu- 
cation and Director Student Personnel 
Service, University Minnesota Duluth. 
received Ed.D. Stanford University 
and was granted LL.D. degree Sung 
Kyun Kwan University, Korea. His subject 
Secondary Education South Korea, 

frequent and valued contributor 
Ordway Tead. Widely known for his dis- 
cussions problems higher education 
writes the theme Happy Pagans Com- 
mitted Citizens? Dr. Tead was for some 
years president the Board Higher Edu- 
cation New York City. Education 
Editor and Vice President Harper and 
Brothers. has written much related 
education colleges and universities. 
president the Board Trustees Briar- 
cliff College. 

The following poems (with authors’ 
names) appear this issue: John Foster 
Dulles Charles Butterfield. has 
received many awards radio and maga- 
zine contests; Life’s Loveliest Bouquet 
the late Gertrude Casad who passed 
away since her poem was accepted; Grain 
Elevators Mrs. Mekkin Perkins whose 
specialty writing Iceland; Talk 
Dorothy Lee Richardson long known 
our readers; Song for the Old School 
Goeffrey Johnson England, also fre- 
author Man Vision” and other 
poems; the Pacific Nell Griffith 
Wilson. Recently she has published her fifth 
book verse entitled “Bouquet—Flower 
and Garden Verse”; Values Mildred 
Ver Soy Harris frequent contributor 
ber Beta Chapter Kappa Delta Pi; 
Christmas Always has been written 
Gladys Vondy Robertson, member 
Beta Chi Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
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From the Executive President 


Fellow Kadelpians: 

SEEMS that all who work 

teaching need jolt ourselves 

now and then order prevent 
sort calcification attitudes and traits 
—some them not 
run the risk being known 
fogies,” “old meanies,” “tartars,” 
“routine artists,” etc. 

For innoculation against this 
sort thing Hope) had the good 
fortune one time teaching career 
have close associations with groups 
seventh and eighth grade boys and girls. 
They showed some traits personality 
and character which suggest might help 
most avoid some this calcification 

One word explanation necessary 
show the sort associations that 
was small school and, so, most 
who worked there had serve more 
than one capacity, fact, usually sev- 
principal, 
teacher (head custodian should included 


superintendent, 


too), and there was one else around 
with time (oh my!), coached 
the junior high school teams—whatever 
teams they had. 

was with these people some twelve 


fifteen years age they studied and 
recited lessons, they practiced and played 
competitive games, they rode back and 
forth neighboring towns, they planned 
and had parties and outings various kinds. 
came know them pretty well and 
want share with fellow Kadelpians 
some the meliorative traits and behaviors 
that characterized them. 

For one thing they were eager for any- 
thing they decided undertake. en- 
tered into its planning and preparation with 
high enthusiasm. (This was not always 
true their lessons civics, arithmetic, 
and the rest, but did feel that they entered 
into this more prosaic part their lives 
with better spirit learn and cooperate 
getting their several lessons than they might 
have had not had these other associa- 
tions with them. course, had some 
very good students whom their lessons 
were matters first importance.) They 
would work long they were required 
with flagging interest until the 
practice was finished, the plans made, 
whatever was that were doing the 
time was accomplished. 

Oh, they were not always orderly. There 
were times when was difficult for any 
person (either any one them) 


make himself understood because all were 
talking once. 

This, fact, was another their char- 
acteristics. were expressive. They 
could communicate. You knew how they 
stood—what their respective views were. 
They were not afraid express themselves. 
sure, they did not discuss weighty 
matters state, difficult points phi- 
losophy and the like, but with regard 
matters that were important them, they 
expressed themselves coherently and vigor- 
ously. 

With them, too, playing the game was 
the important thing. not remember 
single ride home with them when they 
were downhearted because they had been 
defeated (and they were thoroughly beaten 
most the time). (In all fairness, they 
were playing teams from 
schools than they attended.) They would 
love have won more often, sure, 
but the point that stuck with was that 
they loved play—to win lose was de- 
cidedly secondary consideration with 
them. They gave all they had and they 
always felt good after their contests. They 
coveted being part what was going 

They had fun. Now some times this was 
annoying their teachers and other adults, 
but have never known another group 
people who got more fun out their ac- 
tivities. Their laughter was frequent and 
hearty. They usually enjoyed themselves 


matter what the occasion. was impossible 
stay with them and carry dour face. 

For the most part they came from fami- 
lies with small incomes. Only few were 
from homes wealth. seemed make 
difference with them. least they 
seemed disregard utterly matters 
money, social prestige and positions in- 
fluence. Their spirit live and let live 
seemed all-pervading their lives the 
time. They were democratic without giving 
thought. 

Certainly, would not advocate that 
Kadelpians revert the juvenile our atti- 
tudes and our behavior. would suggest 
however that take stock what 
are like and what are doing, might 
ask ourselves some questions that seem 
arise thinking the characteristics 
these young people. (1) eager for 
the pursuits each day? Have ideas 
matters that concern and expres- 
sive? Can communicate thoughts and 
when the occasions arise that should? 
enjoy the daily jousts living? Can 
still get lot sheer fun from own 
and associates’ daily activities? 
desire for the other fellow all the rights 
and privileges prize for myself? 
place and time, glad have part 
what going on? 

good year all you. 

Sincerely, 


There more pleasure building castles the air than the ground. 


—Epwarp GIBBON 


From the General Office 


portion the last summer 

and autumn the Executive Secretary 
Kappa Delta and Editor THE 
accompanied 
group educators the Comparative 
Education Society the United States 
tour Japan and The tour was 
under the guidance Brickman 
School and Society and Dr. Gerald Read 
Kent State University. part the 
study tour the group was affiliated with 
the International Conference Educa- 
tional Research which had meetings 
Tokyo and Kyoto over period ten 
days. the return trip the Executive 
Secretary stopped the University 
Alaska for visit with the President 
the University. 

One who attended the meetings and 
visited the various schools and colleges and 
universities could not help being impressed 
with the great advances being made 
education other areas the world be- 
sides America and reassured the 
progress nations other continents. 

The importance such organizations 
Kappa Delta cannot fail impress one. 
Dedicated high standards scholarship 
and professional skill, the Society is, 
heartening recognize anew the im- 
portance the contribution making. 

few days before this issue reaches our 
readers the meetings the Executive 


Council will have been held the Shore- 
land Hotel Chicago where much the 
business will devoted plans for the 
twenty-second convocation which will 
held also the Shoreland Hotel, March 
10-12, 1960. view the approaching 
Fiftieth Anniversary the Society this 
will meeting supreme importance. 
Doubtless many plans for enlarged services 
education will promulgated that 
time. Many preliminary plans were made 
the last The chapters 
should begin think their own celebra- 
tions the Fiftieth Anniversary the So- 
ciety during the academic year, 1960-61. 
expected that materials will 
readiness and concrete plans made assist 
the local chapters making their programs 
integral part great forward move- 
ment the Society during that year. 

The first half century has been period 
great progress and growth, Doubtless 
plans will made that will accentuate 
and accelerate the program the Society 
during the semi-centennial celebration and 
provisions made for large developments 
which will make Kappa Delta even 
more important factor the development 
education Preparations for 
the anniversary should begun early. The 
academic year 1959-60 can well 
preparation for the actual year celebra- 
tion which begins 1960. 


live for the growing the human spirit, and spite all, strive 
toward that growth the last moment RED- 
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Dr. Robert Havighurst Convocation Lecturer 


Chicago March 


Chicago will lecture “Higher Edu- 
cation the 1960’s.” His manuscript has 
been received and being edited that 
will appear the custom the close 
the banquet. 

Dr. Havighurst, the University 
Chicago, graduated from Ohio Wesleyan 
University and received his Ph.D. degree 
chemistry Ohio State For 
several years thereafter did research 
chemistry and physics and taught these sub- 
jects Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
and the University Wisconsin. 

Becoming interested problems edu- 
cation changed his work that area and 
taught The Ohio State University and 
The University Chicago. has been 
Professor Education the latter institu- 
tion since 1941. 

Dr. Havighurst has been selected 
deliver the thirty-third annual address 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series the 
Convocation Kappa Delta Chi- 
cago. has recently spent year Brazil 
UNESCO appointee. 

Dr. Havighurst author co-author 
the following books: Who Shall Edu- 


DR. ROBERT HAVIGHURST 


cated?, Father the Man, Adolescent 
Character and Personality, Human De- 
velopment and Education, Older People, 
Society and Education and Educating 
Gifted Children. 

His lecture before the convocation prom- 
ises one great interest excep- 
tionally important topic. 


The enormous mass new and relevant material every field can 


incorporated the curriculum only company with drastic revisions 


existing subject matter. Otherwise the student will most certainly succumb 
complete intellectual JULIUs STRATTON, 


Massachusetts Institute Technology 


(Left Right) Dr. Arvin Donner, Dean the College Education, University Houston; 


Dr. Kerbow, retiring co-sponsor the Zeta Omega chapter, and June 


Zeta Omega chapter, 1958-1959. 


May, President the 


Dr. Alva Lee Kerbow Honored 


May 1959, meeting the 
Zeta Omega Chapter Kappa Delta 


was banquet honoring Dr. Alva Lee 
Kerbow. This was Zeta Omega’s way 
saying farewell their beloved co-sponsor 
and founder whose retirement from the 
university was become reality Sep- 
tember 1959, and who had served the 
university since 1927. 

Following the dinner address was 
given Dr. Howard McGaw, Direc- 
tor Libraries, University Houston, 
and initiation new members was 
Tributes were then paid Dr. Ker- 
bow Dr. Evelyn Thompson, co-sponsor 
the Zeta Omega Chapter and Chairman 


the Department Elementary Educa- 
tion, University Houston, via tape re- 
cording and Julio Fonseca, Historian-Re- 
corder Zeta Omega Chapter. 

veiled and presented Dr. Arvin Don- 
ner, Dean the College Education, 
University Houston, the university 
behalf the chapter and friends 
Dr. Kerbow. Dr. Philip Hoffman, 
Vice President and Dean Faculties, Uni- 
versity Houston, represented the ad- 
ministration accepting the portrait which 
morial Library. fitting recognition 
faithful counselor! 
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Additional Honor Keys and Life Members 


Supplementing the list published the 
May 1959 issue the following may re- 
ported: 

Honor Keys—John Rankin McLure, 
April 1959; Roy Gilbert Bigelow, April 
21, 1959; Laura Sutherland, April 29, 
1959; Margaret Virginia Foulk, May 21, 
1959; James Blaine Shouse, May 21, 


1959; and Julian Archer, September 
1959. 

Life Members—Donald Aten 
(Kappa), Mrs. Janet Francis (Eta 
Kappa), Dr. Frances Merritt (Theta 
Upsilon), Leslie Miller (Beta Theta), 
Clara Moore (Kappa), and Joan 
Wagner (Epsilon Lambda). 


About Some Educational Articles 


With this issue THe Forum enters its twenty-fourth year publica- 
tion under the present name and general format. has been possible enlist the services 
many important authors major educational problems who have written are 
writing articles for the ensuing academic year. have valued the work our many 
important contributors the past. Two special notices have recently come the Editor’s 
attention. Dr. George Counts, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia, and 
last year visiting Professor Education the University Pittsburgh the author 
Khrushchev and the Central Committee Speak Education. Our readers will remem- 
ber his article last spring Forum. The following quoted the 
acknowledgements Counts: 

introduction based part materials from The Challenge Soviet Education pub- 
lished 1957 the McGraw-Hill Book Company and from article appearing the March, 
1959, issue THE EDUCATIONAL entitled, “The Real Challenge American Education.” 

grateful both the company and the journal for permitting make use these materials. 


the magazine This Week, September 1959, Clifton Fadiman began new 
series articles with the title “Read Now.” the first this series prints the 
Bridges Fall Down” Dr. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. excellent story which was 
submitted Dr. Fisher and published Forum March, 
1956 and shows vividly Dr. Fisher’s conception the importance education compared 
with some our material improvements. 


Regional Conferences 


(Sponsored Stark County Alumni Chapter) 


REGIONAL conference Kappa Delta 
was held Malone College 
Canton, Ohio Saturday, March 14, 
1959. Two alumni chapters and seven 
campus chapters were represented. The 
conference was sponsored Star County 
Alumni Chapter, with Miss Dorothy Katz 
acting general chairman for the affair. 

Mrs. Carrol Kettering, president the 
local group, opened the meeting and greet- 
ings were given the visitors Dr. Byron 
Osborne Malone College and Mr. 
Smith, Superintendent Massillon 
Schools. 

Dr. Gerald Read, Kent State University, 
spoke the general session the morn- 
ing. used “Your National Officers” 
his topic. gave the group glimpses 
responsibilities the members the Ex- 
ecutive Council. also included ex- 
planation the Laureate Chapter and 
how the members are chosen for this honor, 

The afternoon session began with musi- 
cal selections instrumental quintet 
from Hoover High School and vocal offer- 
ings from the Worley Choir under 
the direction Miss Georgia Shringley. 
Dr. Katherine Vickery, Executive Counsel- 
lor, then discussed Kadelpian Looks 
Russia.” Vickery expressed the 
thought that the Russian Philosophy 
Education and Life different from 
ours, that would difficult compare 
them. The Russians are training for col- 
lective living opposed our educating 
individuals towards living democratic 
society. The Russians not recognize any 
differences inherited abilities and they 
have completely different understanding 
psychology applied learning ex- 


periences, 

Dr. Roger Wood Malone College 
substituted for Mr. John Niederhauser, 
Superintendent Canton Schools, the 
final session. Dr. Wood spoke “So 
You’re Going Teach,” which had been 
Mr. Niedhauser’s chosen subject. 
stressed the fact that children follow what 
rather than what say, this may 
either conscious unconscious imita- 
tion and therefore, what the teacher IS, 
more important than what 
should live within the classroom 
want the child live American 
citizen. 

Summaries group meetings were given 
Miss Jeannette Riddle, after which the 
conference was According 
the reports from the group discussions there 
are three areas communication which 
present difficulties: communication among 
members chapter, among campus chap- 
ters, and alumni and campus groups. 

was felt that campus groups could 
work more effectively the programs were 
geared the the students and 
responsibilities for the operation the chap- 
ter were shared students and faculty. 
was suggested that the sponsor per- 
son vigor and vitality who widely ac- 
quainted with both faculty members and 
students. 

Constructive and informal meetings were 
felt the kind that would most 
example, mock interviews 
might the subject meeting with 
students being interviewed members 
the faculty, near-by administrators mem- 
bers alumni group. 

directory campus members which 
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might include the names the nearest 
alumni group would 

Meetings which are bogged down with 
trivial business items tend lessen attend- 
long range basis with variety one the 
bases planning. printed program for 
the year good idea. 

Graduate students should contacted 
and involved the campus chapter’s activi- 
ties. 

Public relations campus should ac- 
quaint all students with Kappa Delta 
objectives and For alumni chap- 
ters the same purpose should kept 
mind the community level. 

Both campus and alumni chapters could 
benefit from joint meetings with other 
groups such other honoraries civic 
service clubs, and participating joint 
projects. 


Fresno 


THEME the Fresno regional con- 
ference was Renewed Faith 
Education.” was jointly sponsored 
Gamma Psi chapter and the San Joaquin 
Alumni chapter. Miss Joanne Carothers, 
president Gamma Psi chapter, presided 
and greetings from the college were given 
Dr. Lewie Burnett, Head the 
Division Education Fresno State Col- 
lege. Greetings the Kadelpians were 
sent Dr. Katherine Vickery, the Execu- 
tive Counselor, and were given person 
Dr. John Harton, Executive Presi- 
dent Kappa Delta and Professor 
Education Fresno State College. re- 
port was have been given Miss Vir- 
ginia Annakin, Student Counselor, but be- 
cause illness she did not appear the 
program. 

There were chapter workshops the 


Community, college and high school 
papers are often overlooked means 
making Kappa Delta felt com- 
munity 

Pride the teaching profession and 
Kappa Delta organization depends 
greatly loyal members. College pro- 
fessors education hold key position 
developing pride among their students and 
acquainting teachers training with 
the program Kappa Delta Pi. 

Honor awards alumni groups out- 
standing teachers the field and cam- 
pus groups outstanding students can 
helpful. 

Through own accomplishments and 
leadership can show the rest the 
world that not all people the field 
education who have academic ability are 


CALIFORNIA, 14, 1959 


morning session, one for campus chapters, 
the other for alumni chapters, President 
Larry Reed Theta chapter, Sacra- 
mento State College was the leader the 
first group and Miss Barbara Stein, 
past president the San Joaquin Alumni 
chapter, the leader the second group. 
Suggested topics for discussion had been 
prepared advance. 

Chapters represented were: Alpha Nu, 
Chico State College; Alpha Rho, Univer- 
sity Southern California Santa Bar- 
bara; Gamma Psi, Fresno State College; 
Gamma Sigma, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Theta Pi, Sacramento State College; 
San Joaquin Alumni; Southern California 
Alumni and Santa Barbara Alumni. 

luncheon was served the College 
Cafeteria Committee Room presided over 
Emerson Bain, president the San 
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Joaquin Alumni chapter and County Super- 
intendent Schools, Madera County. The 
invocation was given The Reverend 
Bernie Osterhouse, Pastor the First 
Baptist Church, Fresno. Ross Conklin, ac- 
companied Lois Conklin, presented spe- 
cial music representatives Gamma Psi 
chapter. The principal address was the 
subject, “Horizon Unlimited.” This was 
delivered Mr. Ray Mertes, Director 
School and College Services, United Air 
Lines, Chicago, 

Following the luncheon group discus- 
sions were from 1:45 P.M. 2:45 P.M. 
the Music Building. Again there were 
suggested topics for section groups three 


sections. Group Mrs, Katherine 
Flippin Gamma Sigma was leader and 
Dr. Lee Irwin, Southern California 
Alumni was Group was led 
Dr. Amy Brainers, Southern California 
Alumni and the consultant was Mrs. Arta 
Lou Kennedy Alpha Nu. Group was 
led Dale Lempiner Alpha Nu, the 
consultant being Gail Humphrey 
Gamma Sigma. 

Farewell refreshments were served be- 
tween the hours 2:45 P.M. and 3:15 P.M. 
The conference regretted exceedingly that 
illness prevented the participation Miss 
Virginia Annakin, the Student Counselor 
the Society. 


Crry, Dakora, Marcu 21, 1959 


held its regional con- 

ference March 21, 1959, the 
State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota, with sixty-seven representatives at- 
tending. Katherine Vickery from Beta 
Lambda, Albama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama; two from Gamma Gamma 
Chapter, Moorhead State College, Moor- 
head, Minnesota; six from Gamma Delta, 
Agricultural College, Fargo, North Da- 
kota; six from Zeta Xi, State Teachers 
College, Minot, North Dakota; five from 
Theta Mu, State College Brookings, 
South Dakota, and forty-seven from Zeta 
Sigma, State Teachers College, Valley 
City, North Dakota, the host chapter, made 
the active participants the first con- 
ference held North Representa- 
tives from Omicron Chapter Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, were unable attend. 

Dr. Katherine Vickery, Executive Coun- 
selor Kappa Delta Pi, gave the opening 
remarks dealing with the growth this 
professional organization. She mentioned 


the increase the number institutional 
chapters, the desire for more and active 
alumni chapters, and the prestige the 
Laureate Chapter. Dr. Vickery pointed out 
the satisfactory financial status Kappa 
Delta nationally, which speaks well for 
Dr. Williams, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and other officers who have had the fore- 
sight consider the need 
permanent home. The wise invest- 
ments over the years have resulted defi- 
nite plans for the home, the main decision 
deciding the location remaining. Sev- 
eral points have considered choosing 
location; first should centrally lo- 
cated; second, should place where 
our secretary-treasurer will associated 
with college university. Vickery’s 
closing remarks emphasized the importance 
honorary organization barring one 
because race, religion, sex; and 
the duty every chapter and individual 
members continue make active 
part the college life the institutional 
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chapters, active participant community 
relations alumni chapter, and re- 
nown part the Laureate Chapter. 

The regional conference was centered 
around three main discussion groups: 
ing Kappa Delta Better Known 
Campus,” “Making Effective Chapter Pro- 
grams,” and “Problems Relative the 
Selection Members for Kappa Delta Pi.” 
The reports were compiled from the re- 
corders’ notes and are follows: 


MAKING DELTA 
KNOWN CAMPUS 


Leader: Miss Zeta Xi, Minot 

Recorder: Miss Mary JANE STANGL, Theta Mu, 
Brookings 

Consultants: Mrs. Zeta 
Sigma, Valley City: Miss Srusrip, Zeta 


The following suggestions have been used 
the various chapters represented the conference 
make Kappa Delta known campus: 


Send newsletters about the chapter’s ac- 
tivities during the school year alumni 
the close each school year 

Sponsor scholarship for underclassmen 
education 

Sponsor all-campus functions such col- 
lege assemblies, lectures, awards con- 
vocations, This may done co-opera- 
tion with other organizations campus 

Have one two open meetings which 
would benefit other students 
campus. This could include 
open public campus personnel and 
husbands and wives members and guests 

Wear the Key promote interest the 
organization 

Send cards congratulations persons 
education who are the dean’s list 
president’s honor roll 

Enter car float the homecoming 

parade and invite alumni Kappa Delta 

breakfast luncheon homecoming 

day 

Display emblems, notices meetings, and 

other pertinent information organ- 

ization bulletin board 

Use campus publications, hometown news- 
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papers, radio, and television give pub- 
licity the chapter and members 

Set displays booths organizational 
fairs and field days 

Sponsor college career day for high 
school seniors who are interested the 
field education 

12. Send delegates high school career days 
speak seniors about education 

13. Have education convocation where 
pledges are tapped show acceptance 
pledge Kappa Delta 

14. Hold joint meetings with other campus 
organizations 


working with Kappa Delta Pi, individuals 
should remember that active chapter gives it- 
self publicity the very activities which 


MAKING EFFECTIVE CHAPTER PROGRAMS 


Leader: Mrs. OLson, Zeta Sigma 

Recorder: Miss Zeta Sigma 

Consultants: Dr. FOREMAN, Theta Mu; Dr. 
SHUBEL Gamma Delta 


setting effective chapter program, 
the chapter must provide activities that enable 
the chapter reach the goals encouraging high 
professional, intellectual, and personal standards, 
recognizing outstanding contributions educa- 
tion, and developing the student the educa- 
tional field. good program should good 
enough encourage attendance and discourage 
the use compulsory attendance, make the or- 
ganization better known campus interest 
more potential members, inform the members 
about their organization there will better 
advertising for the group, aimed toward the 
student for his benefit, confined the educa- 
tional field, and active enough provide 
competition for other campus groups. 

The executive committee program commit- 
tee planning for the next year’s activities may 
get program suggestions calling general 
meeting, dividing the group into smaller sec- 
tions for buzz session brainstorming session 
with everyone suggesting, and installing ques- 
tion suggestion box. 

Actual programs mentioned were: panel dis- 
cussions such topics “The Closing College 
Door” and “Problems the First-Year Teacher,” 
travel talks (which should limited), pledge 


meetings, buzz sessions, exchange meetings with 


other chapters, banquets, discussions Epuca- 
TIONAL articles and Conant’s report 
the American schools today, audio-visual pro- 
grams, program “Knowing Your Kappa Delta 
Pi,” review Kappa Delta lectures from 
convocations, project work such planning 
honor day convocation for the entire student 
body, talks superintendents, exchange students, 
representatives department public instruc- 
tion, graduate students, practice teachers, 
research worker including such topics “Guid- 
ance,” “Becoming Teacher,” and “Salaries 
the State and Placement Compared with Other 
States.” 


PROBLEMS RELATIVE THE SELECTION 
MEMBERS FOR DELTA 


Leader: Miss FROEMMING, Gamma 
Gamma 

Recorder: Miss Gamma Delta 

Consultant: Dr. KATHERINE VICKERY, Beta 
Lambda 


The selection new member involves 
great deal more than adhering only the 
scholastic ability potential candidate. 
should interested the profession, loyal 
the profession, socially and personally well ad- 
justed, and the highest character. Scholasti- 
cally, must meet the required general grade 
point average and required education courses. 
The problem who check potential 
members and their records importance 
well the channels checking and thorough- 
ness, and the best times pledge. These sug- 
gestions represent ways handling the various 
situations the representative chapters: 


Obtain list potential candidates 

Considering grade point average alone 
and courses education through the 
registrar’s office either counselor 
representatives from the .membership 
committee 

Checking with deans, faculty members 
chapter, other faculty members, stu- 
dent teaching records and supervisors, 
and head education department, and 
personal interviews judging person- 
ality, character, interest education and 
Kappa Delta Pi, and activities 

Having remaining list acted upon 
vidual’s potential—both what Kappa 


Delta can for him and what can 
for Kappa Delta 
Meeting for the final voting 


When final selections have been made and 


pledging takes place, these points should con- 
sidered: 


Pledge early enough that they have 
become acquainted with the 
organization Kappa Delta 

Pledge the summer order give 
those exceptional students opportunity 
join 


Keep the attendance these new members and 
others regular having them help with chap- 
ter programs. Keep the individual contact with 
the members having the counselor drop notes 
them saying that they were missed the last 
meeting. important remember that once 
have selected our members, our job not 
complete; must continue work with them 
the promotion the chapter goals and the 
national goals Kappa Delta Pi. 


Dr. KATHERINE VICKERY 


Dr. Katherine Vickery, our guest speaker 
the noon luncheon, had spent several 
weeks Russia and related her experiences 
there dealing with their system education 
compared with ours. Dr, Vickery’s re- 
marks dealt with perhaps the only thing 
American education and Russian education 
had common—compulsory education for 
all. our country are concerned with 
educating the individual and hope that 
because have done so, will make 
contribution society well improving 
his own status. the Russian mind the 
individual worth nothing for his only 
worth his contribution his society 
group. Thus, the individual loses his in- 
dividuality the pressure the total group. 
With the Russians, education religion 
and with this drive they have difficulty 
providing facilities for their schooling. 
They claim 100 per cent literacy which 
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they owe the effort behind the slogan, 
“Everyone teach one.” This carries over 
into their classrooms where the textbooks 
are uniform from school school. 

Another great difference between the 
two the emphasis place broad 
understanding all areas arts, humani- 
ties, and social and physical sciences. Rus- 
sians emphasize the technical education 
the houses culture where the adults are 
constantly learning improve their status 
better citizens Russia and pro- 
mote the growth Russian culture, 
these houses the Russian, matter what 
his occupation except the unskilled labor, 
schooled dancing, music, and science 
lectures. 

highly respected group—concerned with 


Wisconsin STATE COLLEGE, RIVER 


delegates representing seven 

colleges attended the regional confer- 
ence Kappa Delta held Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls, Chapters repre- 
sented were: Eta Lambda, Wisconsin State 
College River Falls; Epsilon Omicron, 
Wisconsin State College Eau Claire; 
Beta Tau, Wisconsin State College 
Lacrosse; Eta Eta, Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minesota; Zeta Beta, University 
Minesota, Duluth Branch; Gamma Pi, 
St. Cloud (Minnesota) State College; and 
Gamma Tau, Winona (Minnesota) State 
College. 

The theme the conference was 
“Kappa Delta and the World Today.” 
Arrangements were directed Eta 
Lambda chapter River Falls whose offi- 
cers were follows: James Laue, presi- 
dent; Robert Gifford, 
Marilyn Elliott, secretary; Shelby Ludwig, 
treasurer; Bill Shimel, Historian; and Dr. 
Walker Wyman, counselor. 


this Russian concentration technical edu- 
cation, The student learns memorization 
and not the additional tools understand- 
ing, appreciation, and There 
such idea delinquent child; the 
parents are the delinquent ones and are 
responsible the government, Over- 
shadowing all the tremendous amount 
discipline which characterizes the entire 
system Russian education from the very 
early age through adult training. 

Dr. Vickery presented Kappa Delta 
delegates with these closing statements giv- 
ing excellent view some phases 
education Russian and providing stimu- 
lating topic for discussion, The 1959 re- 
gional conference Kappa Delta was 
formally closed with the group’s taking 
part friendship coffee. 


Wisconsin, 21, 1959 


address welcome was given Dr. 
Walker Wyman, counselor Eta 
Lambda chapter and Wayne Wolfe, 
Assistant the President Wisconsin 
State College River Falls. 

“European Education for the Gifted” 
was the topic the day’s opening address 
the national office the conference, Editor 
THE and execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer Kappa Delta 
Pi, Dr. Williams presented 
points concerning society’s duties its 
gifted members. suggested 
Europe, the education the average 
often neglected favor cultivation 
the intellectually elite, while the United 
States the opposite prevails—we have neg- 
lected the education everyone but the 
average. Dr, Williams posed many ques- 
tions which served stimulate thought for 
the panel discussion which followed. 

Following the address Williams 
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panel discussed the question, “How Can 
Kappa Delta Contribute the Intel- 
lectual Life the Campus?” The follow- 
ing basic problems were discussed: Toler- 
ance the gifted person. Motivation 
the slow learner. Cultivation 
couragement the gifted person. The role 
small colleges such those represented 
helping the gifted student. The promo- 
tion critical thinking. The over-emphasis 
extra-curricular activities, especially the 
athletic program, the distraction high 
level intellectual atmosphere. The lack 
ments. Inability get suggestions incorpo- 
rated into school policy, or, some cases, 
get them heard through proper chan- 
nels, Raising the academic level cam- 

luncheon was served which Dr. 
Williams was the speaker. vividly por- 
trayed the founding and growth Kappa 
Delta its present size, and described 
the functions THe 
address entitled “Kappa 


Delta and its Future.” Many the 
ideas brought out were used take-off 
points for the afternoon discussion groups. 

The afternoon discussion groups were 
devoted answering the question, “How 
Can Kappa Delta Become More Effec- 
tive Organization?” There were five dis- 
cussion groups led Bill Shimel, Clarence 
Dulek, Jan Kuechler, Shelby Ludwig and 
Dale respectively. The 
were: “What methods can used 
finance such projects 
“How can local chapters work more closely 
with alumni?” How can local chapters 
publicize projects which they found es- 
pecially valuable?” “What programs have 
chapters found most worthwhile?” 
and “What methods recruitment are 
used the various chapters?” 

The reports the discussion groups 
were presented the closing session which 
was followed coffee hour. 


James President 
Lambda Chapter 


STATE WARRENSBURG, APRIL 11, 1959 


GENERAL SESSION the Regional 

Conference Kappa Delta was held 
Saturday, April 11, 1959, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri. The meeting was called order 
Mrs. Bernice Delaney, President, Rho 
Chapter, with Miss Edith Howard, the 
CMS faculty, giving the Dr. 
Tieszen, Dean Instruction, CMS, 
pointed out that great changes the teach- 
ing profession have come about since the 
teaching days Carry Nation, These great 
changes have come from the teachers them- 
selves, making teaching better profession 
from the standpoint the beneficiaries. 
The Dean went say that good teach- 


ers work effectively together being mem- 
bers professional organizations, Good 
teachers tend associate themselves with 
professional groups. And Kappa Delta 
one the great voices our nation for 
the betterment teaching. Therefore, 
warmly welcomed such group ours 
the Central Missouri State College cam- 
pus. 

Mrs. Delaney introduced Dr, Ray- 
mond Ryder, First Vice President, Ex- 
ecutive Council Kappa Delta Pi, Purdue 
University, who was the guest speaker 
the luncheon, and Dr. Reid Hemphill, 
sponsor Rho Chapter CMS the 

Due illness Miss Virginia Annakin, 


: 
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Student Counselor, Executive Council, who 
was our morning speaker, was not 
able with person, but her words 
were with through the lips Miss 
Sarah Smith, Rho Chapter, who ably pre- 
sented Miss Annakin’s speech. The speech 
informed the national structure 
Kappa Delta Pi, the local chapters 
Kappa Delta Pi, and how the national 
and local structures complement each other. 
associations, whether large small, can 
move itself. must dedicate ourselves, 
must reaffirm faith ourselves, and 
must put work our fullest capacities into 
our associations. Then Kappa Delta will 
move ever 

Introductions the chapters attending 
the conference were made, The Wichita 
Alumni Chapter joined with the Gamma 
Rho Chapter the University Wichita 
extending the Regional Conference 
Kappa Delta invitation hold its 
1961 session Wichita. They stated that 
the University Wichita, with its dormi- 
tories and new Student Union Building, 
would pleased serve hosts and can 
accommodate the conference comfortably. 
The invitation was signed Marie Ander- 
son, President Wichita Alumni Chap- 
ter and Gary Duncan, President 
Gamma Rho Chapter, University 
Wichita. 

Mrs. Bernice Delaney presided the 
luncheon and Miss Gertrude Hosey gave 
the invocation. The introduction Dr. 
Ryder was made Dr. Reid Hemphill. 
Dr. Ryder’s topic was “Recent 
Kappa Delta Pi.” Following the sum- 
mary his informative speech. 

way summary well know that 


have large active membership—over 17,000 
and that growing; that have nearly 


$200,000 the treasury, and that this 
larger amount than two years ago; that our 
Executive Council has met twice since the Bien- 
nial Convocation and that committees have been 
appointed carry out the mandates the con- 
vocation; that have added five new chapters 
since the Convocation and that four more have 
had their petitions approved the Executive 
Council; that are holding twelve regional 
conferences this year and that this one the 
best ways keep the chapters informed about 
Kappa Delta and acquaint them with good 
ideas strengthen their own chapters; that 
have several new publications under 
sides THE EDUCATIONAL and the Lecture 
Series; that our lecturers for the next two years 
have been secured (Dr. Robert Havighurst and 
Max Lerner); that five new mmebers the 
Laureate Chapter have been added; and finally 
that the plans are being made celebrate our 
fiftieth anniversary and select the site for 
building our permanent home 
think this recital does show that Kappa Delta 
not senile and decrepit after fifty years 
existence but indeed institution alive and 
growing. institution is, someone said, 
the lengthened shadow man, then all the 
more credit should given the founder, 
William Bagley, for laying the first corner- 
stone firm foundation. The stature Dr. 
Bagley increased through the years Kappa 
Delta remains alive, vigorous, and, the 
words Miss Smith, ever-growing. 


Following the luncheon group discussions 
were held the following topics: Group 
—Putting Kappa Delta Purposes into 
Practices; Group Effective 
Chapter Programs; Group 
ship and Attendance Problems; Group 
Kappa Delta Known 
Campus; and Group V—The Place 
Service Projects Kappa Delta Pi. Many 
helpful thoughts and ideas came out the 
conference, which was rewarding ex- 

Secretary 
Rho Chapter 
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CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE, APRIL 25, 1959 


REGIONAL conference was held under 

the auspices Eta Rho chapter, 
Austin Peay State College, Claksville, Ten- 
nessee April 25, 1959, Seventy-seven 
delegates and members Eta Rho chapter 
were 

The conference opened with general 
assembly presided over Mrs, Rosalie 
Coppedge president Eta Rho chapter. 
President the college, Halbert Harvill, 
active member Eta Rho chapter, ex- 
pressed his appreciation that the institution 
was selected serve host for the con- 
ference and noted the value Kappa 
Delta the college campus. Mrs. Peggy 
Thompson, historian-reporter Eta Rho 
chapter, indicated that there are now 106 
active paid-up members the chapter 
which three-fourths are faculty members 
and teachers the area. 

Miss Virginia Annakin, Student Coun- 
selor, expressed her regrets that she could 
not present but her prepared address was 
read Miss Lynda Clement, secretary 
Eta Rho chapter. Taking her subject 
“At Your Service,” Miss Annakin gave 
excellent summary the status the 


Society, the plans for permanent home, 
the publications, and other activities. Her 
address the Society printed re- 
port the regional conference the sug- 
gestion the conference. 

The conference report also describes the 
problems that chapters have. They not only 
defined problem areas but gave concrete 
suggestions for solving them. The subjects 
for the four groups were 
“Achieving Quality Chapter Programs,” 
Programs Teacher Educa- 
tion,” “Sustaining Interest Kappa Delta 
Graduates,” and “Acquainting Under 
classmen with Kappa Delta Pi.” 

the luncheon session Dr. Harold 
Pryor the college presided. intro- 
duced Dr. Gerald Read the speaker who 
took his topic, “American Education: 
Moral and Spiritual Challenge.” was 
very revealing address which stressed the 
challenge which Russia’s sputniks have posed 
for America, and its education. placed 
the blame not much the country’s 
schools the moral and spiritual failure 
our people. 


Exchange involves recognition genuine common interest despite politi- 
cal frontiers, despite power struggles. man set enormous physi- 
cal untverse—a physical universe from which must extract his and 
universe which levies tax upon him from time time. the most 
basic sense men are many respects the most natural Rusk, 


President Rockefeller Foundation 
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Installation Chapters 


lota Gamma Chapter 


was installed Stephen Austin 
State College, Nacogdoches, 
April 10, 1959, the Executive Coun- 
selor, Katherine Vickery. Present the 
banquet which was held downtown 
hotel and assisting with the initiation were: 
Dr. Iven Hensley, member Beta 
Chapter; Dr. Arthur Long, also 
Beta; and Dr. Leroy McClendon, mem- 
ber Alpha Iota Chapter. 

Two faculty members, Dr. Clarke 
and Robert McKibben, were ini- 
tiated active members the chapter. 
Student members were follows: Bonnie 
Alders, Darold Beckman, Jean Bowers, 
Benton Curry, Jr., Mary Ann Ellis, 
Helen (McCauley) Ferguson, Robert 
Fitch, Nonabeth Glass, Mary Griffin, Bar- 
bara Ann Hampton, Martha Jarvis, 


Bobbie Gene McMillan, Harriette Mas- 
sey, Dixie Ann Queen, Wanda Rushing, 
Lewis Wall, Sandra Whitaker, Dowlin 
Wilson, and Sherilyn 

Following the initiation and installation, 
Gamma Chapter elected officers Mr. 
Lewis Wall, President; Martha 
Jarvis, Vice President; Miss Barbara Ann 
Hampton, Secretary-Treasurer; and Dr. 
Robert McKibben, Historian. Dr. 
Long, head the Department Educa- 
tion, was elected Counselor. Long had 
assumed major responsibility for petitioning 
and installing Gamma Chapter. 

The locale the Jota Gamma chapter 
installation was the Hotel Fredonia. 
Approximately twenty members were ini- 
tiated form the chapter. Iota Gamma 
was the two hundred and thirty-third chap- 
ter 


Delta Chapter 


Connecticut, Storrs, CONNECTICUT 


April 11, 1959 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
was installed the State University 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 
April 11, 1959. The installing officer was 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, past Laureate Coun- 
selor Kappa Delta and now mem- 
ber the Editorial Board THE 
TIONAL Professor Urbane 
Hennen was installed Counselor. Dr. 
Roy Brammell, Dean the School Edu- 


cation, was made honorary member 
the chapter. 

The following were approved for mem- 
bership: Donald Averill, Elizabeth 
Barnes, Richard Coburn, Civita Canto, 
Joanne Damato, Maryellen Davis, Nor- 
man Enhorning, Marion Fischer, Althea 
Fitch, Allen Frankel, Andrew Fritz, Enid 
Greenhaus, Samuel Hougas, Gella Kap- 
lan, Rita Krieger, Gertrude Kuziak, 


Gloria Levy, Ryna Man, Janet Mar- 
shall, 
Melendy, Frances Miller, Rochelle Mo- 
kriski, Eunice Morgester, John Murphy, 


Signe Nelson, Arwood Northby, Con- 
stance Pelletiev, Shirley Perregaux, Irma 
Podolny, Judith Pulin, Judith Rose, Carol 
Krasnow Schwartz, Meta Willenbrock. 


Epsilon Chapter 


STATE COLLEGE, PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
May 18, 1959 


EpstLon CHAPTER Kappa Delta 

was installed Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg, Virginia, May 18, 1959. 
The chapter was installed Executive 
Second Vice-President, Dr. Gerald Read. 
Twenty-seven candidates were initiated 
charter members the chapter. Students 
initiated were Franceno Anderson, Marvis 
Atkins, Barbara Booker, Bonnie 
Bracey, Elizabeth Brabble, Doris Car- 
ter, Judith Cephas, Shirley Combs, 
Geraldine Cotten, Albert Dawson, 
Vivian Howard, Evelyn Jones, 
Janice Lewis, Sylvia Mitchell, Uarda 
Parnell, Thelma Pointer, Erlene 
Scott, Delores Sprow, Fred Taylor, 
John Taylor, Carolyn Joan 
Tynes, Peggy Wright, Willie 
Wright, and Bryant Wyatt. Faculty 
members initiated were Dr, Robert 
Daniel, President the College, and Dr. 
Albert Harris, Director, School Edu- 
cation. Assisting with the initiation the 
charter members were Mr. Hulon 
Willis, Alpha Xi, William and Mary, 


Dr. Goldie Nicholas and Louise 
Hunter, both Eta Kappa, University 
Virginia. Following the installation, 
Epsilon held brief business meeting and 
elected Mrs. Vivian Howard Presi- 
dent serve with John Taylor, Vice- 
President; Evelyn Jones, Secretary; 
Doris Carter, Treasurer; Albert 
Dawson, Historian-Reporter, and Mr. 
Hulon Willis, Sr., Assistant Professor 
Health and Physical Education, Coun- 
selor. 

Breakfast followed the initiation and in- 
Dr. Read installed the officers 
and spoke the group the “Organiza- 
tion and Purposes Kappa Delta 
Honor Society Following 
breakfast Dr. Read met briefly with the 
newly elected officers discuss program- 
ming. Distinguished guests present were Dr, 
John Hunter, Dean the College, Dr. 
Reuben McDaniel, Director the School 
Arts and Sciences, and Dr. Cortlandt 
Colson, Coordinator Student Teach- 
ing and Professor 


Blessed are they who have nothing say, and who cannot persuaded 


say it. 


James 


Zeta Chapter 


CARROLL COLLEGE, WAUKESHA, 
May 19, 1959 


was Carroll College, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin May 19, 1959, Dr. 
Ryder, Executive First Vice Presi- 
dent, being the installing officer. 
eight students were initiated follows: 
Arlene Bennett, Renata Blasing, Arlene 
Loth Cassidy, Carol Culver, Pat Goldberg, 
Patricia Ann Greenwald, Arlene Hensel, 
Judy Holm, Ken Hughes, Judy Ilg, Sandy 
Johnson, Carol Jose, Patti Kay, Anne Lo- 
blaw, Salley Matzka, Rosalie Nelson, 
Nancy Pickering, Anne Peck, Judy Pro- 
kash, Lee Piellusch Radtke, Jessie Stoddart, 
Joy Strutz, Vina Kraft Tausend, Terry 
Tuttrup, Beverly Watkins, Dora Wheeler, 


Mary Zerbel and Nancy Zillmer. 

Faculty members Carroll who are 
members Kappa Delta are: Harry 
Auchter, Richard Burdick, Dr. Harold 
Eastman, Harold Glander, Frances 
Hamilton, and Harry Hutchison. 

The following officers were elected for 
the academic year 1959-60: Rosalie Nelson, 
president; Mary Zerbel, vice president; Joy 
Strutz, secretary; Sally Matzka, 
and Judy Ilg, historian-reporter. Dr. Rich- 
ard Burdick will serve counselor the 
chapter. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. Ryder 
who took his subject, “Recent High- 
Lights Kappa Delta Pi.” 


Eta Chapter 


COLLEGE, PINEVILLE, LOUISIANA 
May 22, 1959 


was installed May 22, 1959, 
Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana. The 
initiation and installation service, led Dr. 
Katherine Vickery, Executive Counselor 
assisted Dr. Arthus Loyd Collins, 
Rho Chapter, and Dr. Gregory, 
Zeta Eta, was held the parlors the 
new student activity building campus. 
Initiated were: Hubert Beall, 
(faculty), Alice Haley Barron, Leona 
Beatrice Bond, Phillis Marie Brodnax, 
Peggy Sue Carter, Larry Cortez Glover, 
Helene Guffey, Barbara Deal Hart, 
Audrey Loftin, Marshall Miller, Jr., 
JoAnne Myer, Judity O’Brien, Ruth 


Granger O’Quinn, Mary Helen Parker, 
Rosemary Pate, Helen Ione Ritchey, Dixie 
Lee Williamson, and Barney Wilson. 

Immediately following the initiation, the 
chapter elected officers serve for 1959- 
60. They are: Peggy Sue Carter, Presi- 
dent; Ruth Granger O’Quinn, 
dent; Phyllis Marie Brodnax, Secretary; 
Mary Helen Parker, Treasurer; Dixie Lee 
Williamson, Historian-Reporter; and Dr. 
Gregory, Counselor. 

lovely banquet was served the group 
private dining room, this time Dr. 
Vickery spoke the national program 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


Toledo Area Alumni Chapter 


May 1959 


After two years preparation and plan- 
ning, the Toledo Area Alumni Club Chap- 
ter Kappa Delta became reality with 
its installation May 1959 Dr. 
Williams, national executive secretary and 
treasurer, Heidelberg College Tiffin. 

After the installation and initiation, Dr. 
Williams talked the history and growth 
Kappa Delta and its purposes and ob- 
jectives. discussed the aims THE 
CATIONAL told behind-the- 
scenes events its publication, and ex- 
plained the scholarship program which 
Kappa Delta sponsors. 

His talk, effectively interspersed with 
stories about persons famous the field 
education, served both rewarding ac- 
knowledgement those whose efforts had 
made the alumni chapter possible and 
inspiration for future growth. 

Elected the dinner meeting serve 
officers the alumni chapter during its 
first year were Mrs. Don Bowers, presi- 
dent; Robert Guise, vice-president; 
Mrs. Richard Grob, 
and Dr. Frank Hickerson, counselor. 

Among the guests attending the installa- 
tion dinner were Philo Dunsmore, 
superintendent the Toledo 
schools; Dr. George Dickson, chairman 
the College Education the University 
Toledo; Merlin Hanley, superintend- 
ent Anthony Wayne Schools and presi- 
dent Lambda Theta Chapter To- 
ledo; Frank Duvendak, assistant super- 
intendent the Toledo Public Schools; Dr. 
Richard Pheatt, public relations coordinator 
for the Toledo school system; and Miss 
Dian Carstensen, president Zeta Epsilon 
chapter the University Toledo. 

The new alumni chapter began with 


forty-four charter members who are actively 
engaged education the greater Toledo 
area which includes northwestern Ohio and 
southern They represented four- 
teen institutional chapters from universities 
and colleges all parts the nation, and 
their memberships Kappa Delta 
ranged from six months forty-one years. 

The alumni affiliates came from all fields 
education—administration, supervision, 
teaching, special education, guidance, coun- 
seling, and athletics, Their active experience 
the educational profession ranged from 
four months forty-four years the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and university levels 
eight different school systems the greater 
Toledo 

Charter members and their institutional 
chapters include: 

Alpha, Velda Bamesberger 
Carver. 

Kappa, Columbia—Mrs. 
Kienzle Kordt, Dr. Lucile Marine, Miss 
Kathryn Meyers, Miss Julia Schelling, Dr. 
Ada Stephens. 

Nu, Wilma Kudzia. 

Omega, Ohio University—Mrs. Martha 
Schafer Beshalske. 

Alpha Eta, Southeast 
Elizabeth Penzel Shinaberry. 

Alpha Pi, Margaret 
Rowell. 

Alpha Phi, Alabama Polytechnic—Mrs. 
Mary Lou Turner Kuck. 

Beta Delta, Southeastern State Okla- 
Evelyn Williams Kromer. 

Gamma Delta, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural—Dr. Archie Solberg. 

Gamma Rho, Wichita—Dr. Frank 
Hickerson. 

(Continued page 128aa) 
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Chapter Projects 


Descriptions Abstracted from the Annual Reports 


Alpha Chapter, University 
its spring banquet, presented silver letter 
opener Mrs. Frances Stevens who was 
chosen the outstanding University 
Illinois senior education, Her point aver- 
age was 4.917. Her name was engraved 
the Kappa Delta plaque the office 
the University Dr. Earl 
Planty, Professor Management the 
College Commerce, was guest speaker. 

Gamma Chapter, University Okla- 
homa, assisted the group students be- 
longing the National Education Associa- 
tion sponsoring Teacher Education 
Day, held the University last spring. The 
local chapter cooperated with Phi Delta 
Kappa providing scholarship for the 
year 1958-59 undergraduate prepar- 
ing 

Zeta Chapter, University Cincinnati, 
has established the Frances Jenkins Scholar- 
ship, tuition grant $100.00. This 
awarded annually junior senior 
student who exemplifies teaching ideals 
the also pre- 
sented the Kappa Delta award the 
form five-year membership both the 
local and national organizations Kappa 
Teachers College who exemplifies the pro- 
fessional ideals the Society. 

Kappa Chapter, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, established 
Delta Shelf” the Teachers College 
Library. initial donation $200.00 was 
made the Library, this used ex- 
clusively for the purchase books gen- 
eral cultural interest. special shelf has 
been set aside for these books. 


Lambda Chapter, Oklahoma State Uni- 


versity, gave tuition scholarship 
upperclass student preparing for teaching 
career, Two other cash awards, given each 
year, were the sum $15.00 the high- 
est ranking Sophomore the College 
Education, the other the second highest 
ranking Sophomore the sum $10.00. 

Chapter, State Normal Uni- 
versity (Normal, honored sopho- 
mores the Dean’s List for high scholastic 
standing tea. 

The Stella van Petten Henderson Award 
presented each year graduate student 
who clearly outstanding scholarship, 
personality and character. 

Chapter, Miami University, awarded 
tuition scholarship $150.00 junior 
for payment fees during the senior year. 

Chapter, Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity, conducted its first annual campaign 
raise money for purchasing library material 
for teacher education institutions 
foreign countries. 

Tau Chapter, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, awarded its annual 
scholarship $25.00 the highest sopho- 
more, The award named honor 
Miss Bernice Beggs who was sponsor 
the chapter for fifteen years. 

Phi Chapter, Marshall College, gave 
scholarship fund awards three students 
sum totalling $225.00. The chapter 
also gave recognition freshman honor 
students the college. 

Omega Chapter, Ohio University, gave 
graduate scholarship award the sum 
$300.00, now its seventh year, high 
ranking senior alumnus Kappa Del- 
who will continue graduate work. 


Alpha Beta Chapter, University Ar- 


> 


kansas, annually gives scholarship the 
outstanding freshman the College 
Education. The award presented part 
the Honor’s Day Program. 

Alpha Delta Chapter, Florida State Uni- 
versity, gave scholarship funds Southern 
Education Fellowship which has purchased 
four houses near the campus used 
cooperative living houses for students at- 
tend college very cheaply. 

The chapter also sponsored summer 
lecture series jointly with Phi Delta Kappa. 
this series students may hear faculty 
members professors from 
foreign countries speak current 

Alpha Epsilon Chapter, Western 
University, makes awards worthy stu- 
dents from small scholarship fund. 

Alpha Zeta Chapter, Kansas State Col- 
lege Pittsburg, awards scholarship 
$60.00 member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Alpha Eta Chapter, Southeast Missouri 
State College, awards scholarship cover- 
ing year’s tuition the highest ranking 
sophomore who plans enter teaching. 
dinner was also given the ten highest 
ranking freshmen. The chapter also spon- 
sored lecture Dr. Ruth Dunbar, Chi- 
cago-Sun-Times Staff, “How Good Are 
Russian Schools?” 

Alpha Iota Chapter, North Texas State 
College, issued special award out- 
standing student the field education 
Honors Day. 

Alpha Kappa Chapter, Indiana State 
Teachers College, awarded fees and serv- 
ice costs for semester outstanding 
sophomore student. Medals were also pre- 
sented the freshman, sophomore, junior 
and senior students with the highest scho- 
lastic standings. 

Alpha Chapter, University 
Wyoming, sent books and money for the 
library the State Boys School and sent 
clothing Piney Woods School. Members 


the chapter helped with reading the 
Children’s Hour each Saturday morning. 
The chapter awarded four tuition scholar- 
ships. 

Alpha Chapter, College William 
and Mary, sponsors two $100.00 scholar- 
ships given semi-annually students the 
field education the basis scholarship, 
leadership and need. Transportation was 
furnished for any members desiring at- 
tend the Virginia Education Association 
Convention Richmond, 

Alpha Omicron Chapter, Franklin Col- 
lege sponsored tea for high school stu- 
dents. Open house was held for all seniors 
education. 

Alpha Chapter, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, has established me- 
morial the sum $100.00 honor 
Mrs. Harold Benjamin. This was given 
the George Peabody College Library with 
proper bookplates indicating the 

Alpha Rho Chapter, University Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, contributed $200.00 
towards financing room the Student 
Union for meetings honorary organiza- 
tions. such room can built for the 
exclusive use honor societies, Kappa Delta 
will offer give additional $300.00 
for furnishing the room. 

Alpha Upsilon Chapter, West Virginia 
University, cooperated with SNEA spon- 
soring Science Fair for students area 
elementary schools during Greater West 
Virginia Weekend the University cam- 
pus. The chapter also made financial con- 
tribution this project and contributed to- 
wards Foreign Student Scholarship Fund. 

Alpha Chi Chapter, Madison College, 
each year has Kappa Delta day the 
campus, which time candidates are tapped 
before the entire student body. The chap- 
ter also sponsored project entitled “Books 
for Asia.” With Sigma Phi Lambda the 


chapter working plans for offering 
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coaching service the student body. 

Alpha Omega Chapter, Oregon State 
College, gave scholarship the sum 
$75.00 upperclassman the school 
education. 

Beta Gamma Chapter, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, served 
Honors Chocolate when all sophomores 
ranking high enough scholarship 
considered for Kappa Delta were enter- 
tained. The chapter also gave scholar- 
ship award $25.00 the sophomore 
with the highest academic average over the 
first three semesters college. 

Beta Epsilon Chapter, Longwood Col- 
funds for the chapter for its activities and 
made contribution the Farmville 
Christmas program the Welfare Depart- 
ment. 

Beta Lambda Chapter, Alabama College, 
gave its award, provided annually, 
$50.00 the person with the outstanding 
potential teacher the student body. 
The award has been project Beta 
Lambda Chapter for about twenty-five 
Bonds and finances the award through in- 
come its investment. The chapter hopes 
purchase another Bond soon and then 
will increase the amount the award. 

Beta Chapter, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota, gave 
scholarship award pay tuition for three 
quarters outstanding sophomore inter- 
ested 

Beta Chapter, New York University, 
established the DeWitt Guidance Center 
the Lower East Side New York City 
undenominational church. provides 
assistance needy youths counselling, 
advising and testing. 

Beta Rho Chapter, Mansfield State 
Teachers College, gave plaque recog- 


nition the student having the highest 
scholastic average the college for the year. 

Beta Tau Chapter, LaCrosse State Col- 
lege, presented certificates honor 
seniors five area high schools. The seniors 
were chosen faculty committee. 

Beta Upsilon Chapter, Washington Uni- 
versity, sponsored the Frank Lee Wright 
annual Memorial Lecture presented Dr. 
Gerald Read. 

Beta Phi Chapter, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, presented honor key and also 
scholarship key, the latter for the highest 
index four years the College Educa- 
tion. $25.00 award was given another 
student having the highest rank the first 
two years. 

Gamma Beta Chapter, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, spon- 
sored Christmas dance for the benefit 
crippled children. The chapter also estab- 
lished coaching service. 

Gamma Eta Chapter, New Mexico 
Western College, gave two tuition scholar- 
ships valued $102.00 each. 

Gamma Theta Chapter, Ball State 
Teachers College, plans make gift 
the Ball State Teachers College Loan 
Fund. 

Gamma Chapter, Butler University, 
each year presents attractive plaque 
the senior student who shows the greatest 
promise becoming successful teacher. 

Gamma Chapter, East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, annually sponsors 
Dean’s Tea honor students who were 
the Dean’s List for the two previous 
semesters. 

Gamma Rho Chapter, University 
Wichita, asks all members bring 
wrapped present for orphan child 
Christmas. 

Gamma Phi Chapter, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, presented 
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award the outstanding senior the 
basis scholarship, service and character. 

Delta Beta Chapter, Kent State Uni- 
versity, raising scholarship fund 
named after Heer, former counselor. 

Delta Delta Chapter, Winthrop College, 
planned guidance conference. 

Delta Epsilon Chapter, 
nois University, DeKalb, Illinois, intro- 
duced scholarship fund $50.00 given 
worthy member the junior class 
who member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Delta Zeta Chapter, Northern Michigan 
College, reports the following: “The group 
sponsored Quiz Show All Events 
Weekend. Contestants from five colleges 
were entered and were asked questions 
five subjects.” 

Delta Theta Chapter, Sam Houston State 
Teacher College, presented the 
Sears Montgomery Award the gradu- 
ating member the chapter who contrib- 
uted most its welfare during the year. 
Kappa Delta loan fund was established 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Murray honor 
Murray’s parents. 

Delta Chapter, Rutgers University, 
has established speaker’s Each 
worthy high school senior. 

Delta Upsilon Chapter, Jersey City State 
College, participated College Carnival 
for the benefit the College Opportunity 
Giver Fund which the receipts were 

Epsilon Alpha Chapter, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland, sponsored 
breakfast during the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation Convention for Kappa Delta 
members and alumni. The chapter also 
sponsored lecture Dr. George Murphy, 
Director the Reading Clinic, Pennsyl- 
vania University. 

Epsilon Gamma 


Chapter, Florida 


four student 
scholarship loans. 

Epsilon Zeta Chapter, Kutztown State 
Teachers College, operated second-hand 
book exchange. The chapter also gave 
assistance students who have scholastic 
difficulties. 

Epsilon Iota Chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts, gave 
scholarship covering semester’s fees the 
highest ranking member the junior class; 
gave honor tea; had cake sale pro- 
cure money for the scholarship fund and 
donated subscription THe Epuca- 
TIONAL the college library. 

Epsilon Kappa Chapter, Michigan State 
University, presented pen and pencil set 
the outstanding senior education, The 
chapter also participated planning meet- 
ing all education students. 

Epsilon Lambda Chapter, Texas West- 
ern College, voted $50.00 scholarship 
prospective teacher. 

Epsilon Chapter, State Teachers 
College, Willimantic, Connecticut, assisted 
the staff Norwich Connecticut State Hos- 
pital dealing with young children. 

Epsilon Chi Chapter, Cortland State 
Teachers College, sponsored panel dis- 
cussion open the entire college the 
installation honor system. 

Zeta Alpha Chapter, Paterson State Col- 
lege, awarded four-year tuition scholar- 
ship incoming freshman, raising the 
funds through the annual white elephant 
The chapter also participated 
having carnival booth, the proceeds from 
which went Student Union Building 
Fund. 

Zeta Gamma Chapter, Troy State Col- 
lege (Alabama), gave two film showings 
the general student body. 

Zeta Eta Chapter, University Missis- 
sippi, gave loans two students the field 
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education and awarded medal the 
graduating senior standing highest 
scholarship the all university Honor’s 
Day. 

Zeta Iota Chapter, East ‘Tennessee State 
College, provided refreshments for the 
meeting the Association for Student 
Teaching, the delegates coming from five 
states. The chapter also provided scholar- 
ship for worthy student. 

Zeta Kappa Chapter, Southeastern Loui- 
siana College, sponsored spelling bee. 
Prizes were awarded the winners and 
winning organizations. 

Zeta Chapter, East Texas State 
College, sponsored all-college spelling 
bee. 

Zeta Chapter, Beaver College, de- 
vised questionnaire seeking opportunities 
strengthening the library. 

Zeta Chapter, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota, sent cards each 
quarter students the President’s 
Honor Roll commending them for their 
achievement and informing them about 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Zeta Omicron Chapter, University 
Delaware, made survey the program 

Zeta Chapter, State University Teach- 
ers College, Brockport, 
awarded scholarship medal the sopho- 
more having the highest three semesters 
cumulative average. 

Eta Iota Chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro, Pennsylvania, gave $90.00 
the National Student Defense Loan. 
tea for those the Dean’s List was given 
the chapter. 

Eta Kappa Chapter, University Vir- 
ginia, continued its financial support the 
University’s radio station 

Eta Chapter, Southern University, 
sponsored Future Teachers Club the 
local high school; helped tutor students 


the dormitories; and sponsored two issues 
the Eta Newsletter. 

Eta Chapter, Youngstown Univer- 
sity, sponsored dance which 
was realized, This was turned over the 
George Wilcox Fund, project the 

Eta Omicron Chapter, University 
Louisville, sponsored the annual breakfast 
for alumni the University attending the 
State Convention the Kentucky Educa- 
tion 

Eta Sigma Chapter, Langston Univer- 
sity, sponsored Honor Day for sopho- 
mores, and American Education Week 
program cooperatively with the student 
NEA. The chapter also sponsored Pre- 
Student Teachers Conference. 
honored the graduating seniors. 

Eta Psi Chapter, Glassboro State Col- 
lege, held tea for prospective new mem- 
bers. The chapter also held party honor- 
ing students the Dean’s List. The chap- 
ter sponsors variety programs open 
the entire student body. 

Eta Omega Chapter, University 
Omaha, arranged tea for cooperating 
teachers and student teachers with skit 
Kappa Delta members, They also 
planned tea for high school Future 
Teacher groups and their sponsors. 

Theta Beta Chapter, Hofstra College, 
put intensive drive collect books for 
the children’s literature collection for the 
college. was donated the Hofstra Col- 
lege Library. The chapter also raised funds 
purchase additional books. 

Theta Eta Chapter, National College 
Education, Evanston, Illinois, gave 
award the sophomore with the highest 
scholastic average the Scholarship As- 
sembly. 

Theta Chapter, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, for the first time gave Honor 
Tea outstanding student education. 


also 


The student was chosen faculty mem- 
bers Kappa Delta Pi. 

Theta Chapter, Sacramento State 
College, had excellent program, partici- 
pated half the membership, be- 
come personally acquainted with many 
foreign students possible. 

Theta Rho Chapter, Chicago Teachers 
College, sent student members Chicago 
high schools talk with student groups 
relative the teaching profession. 

Theta Sigma Chapter, District Co- 
lumbia Teachers College, provided tutor- 
ing bureau. The chapter made list stu- 
dents wishing take tutoring positions and 
passed their Students 
worked with elementary junior high 
school children who had problems read- 
ing. 

Theta Upsilon Chapter, Howard Payne 
College, established $50.00 scholarship 
fund, projects, white elephant sale 
and fruitcake sale, provided funds. 

Theta Phi chapter, Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina, devised coun- 


selling program which they contacted all 
sophomores not already pledged non- 
education major explain the need for 
good planning making their registration 
for the coming year. They stressed the im- 


portance good teachers and how badly 
teachers are needed the profession. The 
chapter’s program supplemented the regular 
advisory program the college and the 
chapter found its results excellent. 

The chapter also gave engraved medal 
sophomore award the annual honors 
This was given the person best 
typifying the ideals Kappa Delta The 
project was successful that the chapter 
plans make annual event. 

Theta Omega Chapter, Ouachita Bap- 
tist College, presents plaque each year 
the outstanding sophomore student edu- 
cation. 

Jacksonville Alumni Chapter, raised 
scholarship fund $200.00. The chapter 
publishes annually yearbook giving inter- 
esting information about Kappa Delta Pi. 

Pensacola Alumni Chapter makes 
award $50.00 the outstanding FTA 
club member senior class the county 
high 

Greater Cincinnati Alumni Chapter 
awarded the Frances Jenkins Scholarship 
$100.00 the senior student best ex- 
emplifying the ideals Kappa Delta Pi. 
also gave the Kappa Delta prize, five- 
year paid membership Kappa Delta 


outstanding senior student. 


(Continued next page) 
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(Continued from page 128u) 


Delta Phi, Bowling Green 
Barbara Bick. 

Zeta Nu, Beaver 
Joan Brostrom Noble. 

Zeta Epsilon, Betty Bol- 
ger, Mrs. Opal Bowers, Mrs. Chrystal 
Easley, Mrs, Joanne Flath, Mrs. Mathilda 
Gilmore, Miss Dolores Goldberg, Law- 
rence Good, Mrs. Helen Gordon, Mrs. 
Dorothy Grob, Mildred Carstensen 


Johnson, Miss Carmella Kaiser, Paul 
Koester, Mrs. Kathryn Crothers Laird, 
Mrs. Bertha Mae Linn, Miss Dorothy Mil- 
ler, Mrs, Betty Moore, Elizabeth 
Moreé, Miss Marilyn Onweller, Mrs. 
Althea Mrs. Harriett Pheatt, Miss 
Dorothy Saloff, Mrs. Matsuye Taoka, Mrs. 
Margaret Mrs. LaVerne Weigel, 
and Mrs, Oyce Meyer Whitesell. 
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Listings Projects Classified the Stark County 
Alumni Chapter Result Their Regional 
Conference March 14, 1959 


Projects and activities seemed 
great problem, and these were the particular 
problems 


choosing worth-while projects. 

finding time accomplish them. 

deciding number projects pos- 
sible each year. 


avoiding conflicts with similar groups 
and projects. 

evaluating strong and weak points 
projects. 


Projects can divided into groups ac- 
cording their purposes. 


Campus projects 


a. 


student funds 


educational films sponsored 


Kappa Delta 


sponsor FTA group campus 


men) through tutoring and extra 
class sessions 
(alumni 
groups, also) 


scholarships promising students 


(alumni groups, also) 


programs acquaint future teach- 


ers with problems they are likely 
face and the services that are 
available them 


teas and luncheons for outstanding 


freshmen and sophomores 


reports foreign students about 


education their countries 
reports panels first and 
second year teachers concerned 
with their problems and accomp- 
lishments 


mock interviews acquaint stu- 


dents with proper dress, conversa- 


tion and manner 


sponsoring regional conferences 
prepared bibliographies educa- 


tional literature several major 
fields 

accumulation and filing pam- 
phlets and published articles from 
state and national departments 
education pertaining various 
major fields 


accumulation file famous 


essays prominent educators for 
student reference 


sponsorship exhibits educa- 


tional materials and distribution 
free pamphlets those people in- 
terested education 


attractive bulletin boards display- 


ing educational materials 
joint meeting with professional 
organization 


II. Community Projects 


a. 


e. 


children’s book drives 
story telling and reading chil- 


recruitment teachers through 


working with high school students 
and FTA groups 

lecture series outstanding Amer- 
ican educators 

sponsorship high school FTA 
sponsorship college day and 
college tours 


Fund Raising Projects 


a. 


bridge parties and luncheons 


sale calendars 

sale candy 

fashion shows 

sponsorship cap and gown rental 


participation student activity 
fund 
IV. Publicity Projects 
inclusion the ideals and objec- 
tives Kappa Delta intro- 
ductory education courses 
publication activities school 
and local paper 
printed programs and brochures 
publicizing activities 
open meetings when the program 
outstanding one 
participation freshman orienta- 
tion programs 
sponsorship floats contests 
have active publicity committee 
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encourage members buy pins 
and charms 
serve coffee open meetings 
buy space for your picture the 
yearbook 
any the previously suggested 
activities would good public re- 
lations 
intergroup meetings all campus 
honoraries 
teacher-of-the-year 
alumni chapters 
newsletter alumni 


Many the suggested projects would 
adaptable both alumni and campus 
groups. 


Books and Pamphlets 


World production books and other 
non-periodical publications 1957 esti- 
mated about 315,000 titles, which 
about per cent were produced Europe, 
per cent Asia, and per cent the 
Soviet Union, The latter country publishes 
each year about 60,000 titles, which 
some per cent represent publications for 
free distribution, and per cent those 
placed the market. The other most im- 
portant book-producing countries are: Ja- 
pan, with average annual production 


some 25,000 titles; the United Kingdom, 
about 20,000 titles; India, about 18,000 
titles; the Federal Republic Germany, 
about 16,000 titles; the United States 
America, about 13,000 titles; and France, 
about 12,000 titles, These figures relate 
only the number titles published, with- 
out taking into consideration the number 
copies printed each title. 
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Chapters Report Summer Activities 


Alpha Gamma chapter, University 
Kentucky, had registration table the 
opening the summer session where mem- 
bers Kappa Delta were welcomed 
registrants and their addresses recorded. 
June session was held and plans for 
the summer work were discussed. The 
theme the meeting was “Getting 
Know You.” short business meeting 
July new members were 
July the initiation fifteen new mem- 
bers took place and dinner was served 
the ballroom the Student Union building 
the University. Dean Lyman Ginger, 
the College Education, brought greet- 
ings. Certificates membership were pre- 
sented those who had been 


Alpha Chi chapter, Madison College, 
prepared handbooks for their membership. 
Members the chapter served ushers for 
the Sixteenth Institute Public Education 
sponsored the institution. the opening 
the session the members the chapter 
heard Virginia’s Attorney General, the 
Honorable Harrison, who spoke 
the theme the Institute Direc- 
tions Education.” Officers were elected 
for the following academic year and 
initiation banquet was held Moreland, 
near New Market, Virginia. 


Epsilon Lambda chapter, Texas West- 
ern College the University Texas, 
held its annual summer initiation ceremo- 
nies August 13. Sixteen were initiated, 
after which tea was served, Members were 
given the opportunity getting acquainted. 
The Counselor the chapter, Dr. 
Foster, spoke briefly about Kappa Delta 
and its work. 


Delta Beta chapter, Kent State Univer- 
sity, held two summer meetings. the first 
there was Kent State University summer 
theater program, “Visit Small Planet.” 


The second meeting was held initiate 
members into Kappa Delta Pi. After the 
initiation there was banquet sponsored 
jointly Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and the Kent State University Conference 
Latin America. The address was given 
Dr. Kenneth Miller, Professor Span- 
ish Hiram College, who lived Argen- 
tina for forty the Conference 
Latin America there was concert Latin 
American music presented the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, with Preson 
James, the Department Geography, 
Syracuse University and Fred Rippy, 
Professor History Emeritus the Uni- 
versity Chicago principal speakers. 
Other participants included Drs. Harold 
Davis, Maury Baker and Gerald Read 
well representatives the Pan-American 
Union and the governments Brazil and 
Venezuela. 

The Alpha Chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi, under the leadership President Walter 
Hodges, entertained June with 
steak fry the college farm club house for 
members and their families. Thursday, 
July 30, sixteen students were pledged 
services held the Walnut Room the 
new college Student Center. President 
Hodges spoke the group concerning plans 
for the coming Programs will have 
their theme “Great Men Education and/ 
Recent Issues Education.” The pos- 
sibility publishing these discussions led 
outstanding professors the campus was 
presented the group for their reaction. 
August initiation the pledges was 
held the Social Room the Home Eco- 
nomics Building and following the initia- 
tion service Dr. Gordon Cantor, Asso- 
ciate Professor Psychology, spoke the 
topic “The Psychology Learning and Its 
Relationship Education.” 


Orders 
blanks must ap- 
proved chap- 
ter officer and the 
Recorder-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key not 
applied for the 
recipient, but is- 
sued for distin- 
guished service only 
special vote 
the Executive Coun- 
cil upon recommen- 
dation institu- 
tional Chapter, and 
must approved 
special 
vided for the pur- 
pose, before any 
honor key may 
released. 


Checks and money 
orders should 
made 
Burr, Patterson and 
Auld Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


PRICE LIST 


Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No. 
Honor Key ....... 7.50 


Guard Pins 
Single Double 


dicated: 
Florida, 3%; 


2%; Kansas, 


kota, 2%; Ohio, 


must paid. 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Button, 


prices quoted 
must added 
Federal Tax Jew- 
elry 10%. ad- 
dition, sales use 
tax charged 
some states 
Alabama, 
3%; Colorado, 2%; 


nois, 
Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, 3%; North Da- 
Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, 
Utah, 2%; West Vir- 
ginia, 2%; Wyoming, 
2%. Also, Cham- 
paign City tax 
must added 
any jewelry going 
into the City 
Champaign, Illinois. 


taxes 
vary from time 
time, officers should 
make check the 
taxes their own 
states determine 
the amount which 


yellow gold-filled $1.50 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Pin, yellow 


You may use the No. Charm, at- 
tached the following accessories, the prices 
given below addition the price the Charm 
you select. 


Snake tie chain with adjustable bar, yellow gold- 


Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, 18” long ........ 


*Black Silk Neck Cord, with yellow gold-filled at- 


This item longer supplied. 


1.50 


1.75 


3.00 
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African Development and Education 
Southern Rhodesia 


(Volume International Education Monographs 
Kappa Delta Pi) 


FRANKLIN PARKER, UNIVERSITY TEXAS 


Contents 


Introduction 

Southern Rhodesia Today 

The Coming the White Settler Rhodesia 
Government Policy African Development 


Historical Review African Education 
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Problems African Education 
Appendix Present Structure African Education 
Appendix Visit Village School 


process 
Price $1.75 
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